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While the Omnibus Bill was still under de- 
bate in the Senate, President Taylor died, on 
the 9th of July, 1848. All uncertainty was at 
an end respecting the policy of the new Admin- 


istration, when, after a few days, a Cabinet was | ; 


shocking measures . r 
ustment,” of “pacification.” |~ 
soya siete 0 oan! said the oid 


selected, and Mr. Webster took the reins of 


Government in Mr. Vice President Fillmore's | hi Siege SOenghet cece hee 
name. Not only was the old Ordinance of ’87 ae sc the fiat t oye " 
abandoned—that had been abandoned in the 3 ee wuieudesens ~aaeeg te 


revious February, and was not to be revived— | , 
ya non-intervention policy, first. of General: citement was reasonably looked for among the 


Cass, then of President Taylor, was abandoned 


also, And the thorough, root-and-branch Slave in r 
Power poliey of Mr, Webster's révpnt ae eee line ha tar od hn pre | 
was installed in the high places of the White| moters were condemned in the ‘most earnest 


House and the Departments. 

The Omnibus Bill failed. Its theory had 
been, that objections on the part of this or that 
interest to one or another of its provisions 
would be overcome by desire to advance some 
other object among those proposed; and that 
thus, by combining a variety of measures in 
one enactment, votes might be secured for the 
whole which would be withheld frota the parts. 
The result of a discussion protracted till near 
the end of summer showed this to be a mista- 
ken calculation. For opposite reasons, @ num- 
ber of Senators sufficient to defeat the measure 
found themselves dissatisfied with it as a whole; 
and successive votes in that branch stripped it, 
one after another, of all its fair proportions, 
till, on the lst of August, it went down to the 
House, where it was received with peals of 
laughter, as “An Act to provide for the Terri- 
torial Government of Utah.” 

But as far as possible was the intelligent 
Power that governs us from having been baf- 
fled. The course of the long debate had only 
pointed out its way to the attainment of its 
end. Four days after, Mr. Pearce, of Mary- 
land, introduced his “Bill proposing to the 
State of Texas the establishment of her north- 

ern and western boundaries, the relinquish- 
ment by said State of all territory claimed by 
her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her 
claim upon the United States ;” by which bill 
seventy or eighty thousand square miles of ter- 
ritory belonging to New Mexico, and as yet to 
Freedom, were ceded outright to Texas and 
Slavery, and ten millions of dollars were given 
to Texas for abandoning the rest of her impu- 
dent claim. Here was the place where dis- 
cerning people, alike friends and foes to the 
measures in progress, well understood that a 
stand was to be made, if anywhere. Here it 
was accordingly that the stand actually was 
made presently after in the House. But the 
defeat of the pending measures was not in the 
programme of the opposition in the Senate. 

Just enough New England Whigs voted for 

the Texas Boundary Bill to carry it. If Mr. 

Winthrop, of Massachusetts, lately appointed 
by Governor Briggs to fill the vacancy occa- 

sioned by Mr, Webster’s reSignation, and Mr. 

Davis, his colleague, and Mr. Smith, lately his 
Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, and 
the two Rhode Island Senators, had gone 
against the bill, instead of going for it, as they 
did, it would have been defeatec, and the man- 
agers would have had to stop where they were, 
or begin again, It was of no consequence that 
four of those gentlemen, a fortnight later, re- 
corded their names against the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. If they intended to maintain the inner 
works, they should nave defended the outpost. 

From the time of the passage of the Texas 
Boundary Bill, the Slave Power and its tool, 
Mr. Fillmore’s Administration, had a free course 
before them. It was followed, in due time, by 
bills giving Territorial Governments, without the 

Ordinance, to New Mexico and Utah, and by 
the horrible Fugitive Slave Bill. California, 
which had presented itself with a free State 
Constitution, was of course admitted — that 
there was no help for; the prolonged resistance 
to its admission had been only a game to ex- 

tort the highest terms ; and a very thin coat of 

sugar was put around the fatal pill, in the shape 
an act—not at all to abolish Slavery in the Dis- 
trict—not at all to abolish the slave trade in 
the District, but to forbid bringing slaves into 
the District as merchandise, and to authorize 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown to 
break up jails used for the confinement of 
slaves brought into them with that view. The 
slave-markets for strangers were thrust across 
the city line, the distance of a pleasant walk. 
The House made as short work with the 
anaes a8 circumstances permitted. It got 
rough the whole in nine days. The longest, 
and t e test struggle, was on the Texas Bound- 
ue Three days was that measure of 
ul significance, and still more dreadful 

Sugury, contested with skilful and vigorous de- 

termination, by a band of patriotic men, who 
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terms. : 
Proper pains were taken to manage the cri- 
sis. As to part of the ruin which had been 
wrought, it was obviously irremediable ; it was 
impossible to recover to li the tens of 
thousands of miles of territory which had been 
taken from New Mexico for Texas. Part was 
still, in asense, contingent; there was still fair 
reason to hope that Slavery would not get into 
New Mexico and Utah, though the bars which 
should have excluded it were thrown down. 
The most serious immediate apprehension which 
was felt was for the effect that would be pro- 
duced by the actual operation of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. For terrible misery, actually pre- 
sented to the view, will move human hearts. 

In some parts of the country, this required 
delicate treatment; and some of the Northern 
papers in the interest of the Administration, to 
retain their partisans, appeared to fall in with 
the prevailing feeling, insisted that the Admin- 
istration was not responsible for what had been 
done, and eae He the hope of repeal, or, 
more commonly, of what they called “amend- 
ment and modification,” at some future time. 
But among the foremost politicans the current 
set the other way, and all serious expectation 
of that kind was discouraged by the vigorous 
displays which were made of determination to 
maintain the ground which had been won. 
Forty or fifty members of Congress—a quarter 
of them from the free States—entered into whut 
they called a “ Union League,” pledging them- 
selves to vote for no man for office who was 
not an advocate of the “Compromise Meas- 
ures.” And in several of the cities were held 
what were called Union Meetings, in which 
those measures were extolled, anu opponents 
of them denounced, in speeches by members 
of both the old political parties. 

Rarely, in all the ages of recorded time, had 
any event spread such wide distress and dismay 
as the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill. Large 
numbers of fugitives, who for long years had 
considered themselves out of danger, who had 
reared families, acquired some education aud 
property, and formed the habits and characters 
of freemen, found themselves compelled to 
choose between flight to another country, and 
hazarding the unutterable sorrow of being re- 
turned to bondage. How widely spread was 
this misery, may be partly judged from such 
facts as that a hundred and thirty communi- 
cants of one church in Buffalo, New York, left 
their homes at once for exile in Canada; that 
the Colored Baptist Church at Rochester lost 
all but two of a hundred and fourteen commu- 
nicants; and the Colored Baptist Church at 
Detroit, eighty-four communicants, in the same 


ay. 

Nor Was the consternation confined to fugi- 
tives. The nefarious law had taken away ev- 
erything that can be called security, even from 
colored natives of the free States; and men, as, 
free by all titles as the Governor of New York, 
reasonably trembled night and day, before what 
placed them and their wives and children at 
at the mercy of any kidnapper who would but 
make a false oath. Nor is trifling account to 
be made of the burning sense of wrong on the 
part of men of thought and of honor, in view 
of the disgrace brought upon their country, the 
insult offered to every principle they revered, 
the hideous service which the law undertook to 
impose on themselves. 
he mischief was done, the shame was com- 
plete, so far as depended on legislation. But 
the decrees of the Devil work weakly, where 
there is a moral sense in a people. When 
twelve months had passed, after the Fugitive 
Slave Bill went through the forms of law, not 
twelve fugitives had been carried back by force 
of it from the free States. 

They tried the experiment first in New York 
and Philadelphia. In eight days from ‘the date 
of President Fillmore’s signature to the Bill, 

Hamlet, a mulatto communicant of the Metho- 
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And some go up, and some come down. 


I know a vast amount of stocks, 
A vast amount of pride insures; 

Bat Fate has picked so many locks, 

I wouldn't like to warrant yours. 

Remember, then, and never spurn 
The one whose hand is hard and brown ; 

For he is likely to go up, 
And you are likely to come down. 

Another thing you will agree, 

(The truth may be as well confessed.) 

‘Tha. “Codfieh Aristocracy ” 

Is but a sealy thing at best. 

And though the fishes, large and strong, 
May seek the little ones to drown, 
Are going up, aud coming down. 

Our lives are full of chance and change, 
And chance, you know, is never sure ; 

And ’twere a doctrine new and strange, 
That places high are most secure. 

And though the fickle god may smile, 
And yield the sceptre and the crown ; 

*Tis only for a little while, 

Then B goes up, and A comes down. 


This world for you and me, my friend, 
Hath something more than pounds and pence; 
Then let me humbly recommend 
A little use of common sense. 
Thas lay all pride of place aside, 
And have a care on whom you frown ; 
For fear you'll see him going up, 
When you are only coming down. 


For the National Era. 
THE BROTHERS. 


BY E. D. E, N. SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Cain. 


“T pr’ythee take thy fingers from my throat; 

For though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off the hand! ” 
Shakspeare. 


One morning, near the last of August—yet 
stay! Such mornings dawn unheralded by any 
sign to warn us what the fated day shall bring 
forth ere its close. Such mornings dawn as 
other mornings do—the doomed men or women 
rise as other people do, as you or I arose this 
morning, upon the dread day that unpremedi- 
tated crime or sudden death shall fix their mor- 
tal doom forever. 

That morning Mr. Waring arose, feeling 
rather unwell and irritable, which was no unu- 
sual circumstance of late, for he was chafing 
between two conflicting interests, one of which 
called him away, while the other bound him 
at home. He was very anxious, with his wife, 
to leave the neighborhood of the infected city ; 
but, in the present condition of affairs, he hesi- 
tated to trust the plantation and negroes to the 
care of the overseer. 

Valentine arose with the same heavy heart 
that had marked his waking hours for many 
days, yet dressed himself and combed his 
raven black curls with the habitual regard to 
neatness and beauty that had become a second 
nature. And it was curious to see how this 
habit of neatness and elegance lasted through 
all the darkest hours of his life. 

Poor Phedra got up, and attended to the 
arrangement of the house and the preparation 
of breakfast, with her usuel exactness. 

Mrs. Waring, suffering from the debilitating 
effects of the weather, indulged herself in the 
morning, and breakfasted in bed. 

No foreboding was felt by any one; no token 
in sky or air, or circumstance without, or pre- 
sentiment within their hearts, warned them of 
calamity, crime, and sudden death, at hand. 
That morning, after b.eakfast, Valentine stroll- 
ed listlessly out towards the public road lead- 
ing to the town. It was his daily habit. It 
had been commenced in the hope of meeting 
some one from the city who might be able 
to give him news of Fannie and her little 
child. And though he never met with success, 
he still rambled thither every day, as well from 
force of habit as from the faint hope that he 
might yet hear of them. He strolled to the 
highway, met his usual ill success, and, after 
lingering an hour or two, sauntered dejectedly 
towards home. When he reached a lane that 








dist Church, was arrested in the former city, 
and, having been adjudged a fugitive by the 
Commissioner, was put in irons, and by a grand- 
son of Colonel Tallmadge of the Revolutionary 
War, acting for the Marshal, was conveyed 
(his wife and children being still ignorant of 
his fate) to Slatter’s slave jail in Baltimore. 
This was too bad for the hearts of Wall Street 
to bear, and money was presently raised for 
his liberation. 

Adam Gibson was next carried from Phila- 
delphia, agreeably to a decree of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Ingraham, who said he had “no doubt 
of the prisoner’s identity.” But, on arriving in 
Maryland, it turned out that the Commissioner 
was mistaken; that Gibson was not the man 
sent for; and he was allowed to go back. 
Then Henry Long, who by the help of good 
legal counsel had got clear of one Hall—who 
had taken jurisdiction of his case in New York, 
pretending to be a Commissioner, but who turn- 
ed out to be none—was, by the decree of a bet- 
ter qualified magistrate, transported to Virginia, 
thence to be sold into Georgia, there to make 
trouble by “preaching freedom,” as we learned 
from the local prints. 4 

A man claimed in Detroit asked for time to 
send for his free s to Cincinnati, where 
he declared that ihe had been left. But the 
Commissioner said tha if they were in court, 
he had no right to look at them, and that he 
must proceed to make a decree on the affidavit 
of the claimant. 

William and Ellen Crafts, the latter persona- 
ting, in male attire, a young planter travelling 
with his servant, made their way to Boston, 
where pursuers found them out. Crafts declared 
that he meant to have a jury trial, and armed 
and fortified himself accordingly. This under- 
stood, the Marshal and his — let him alone; 
and the hero Crafts, and the heroine, his wife, 
are now in safety and honor in England. With 
Shadrach, ay aragee -_- ae a 
no better. A mob 0 ple is 

took him out of the Toate of the Marshal's 
force in the Court-house, and he is now said 
to be enjoying his freedom in Canada. His 
escape occasioned a on by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


machinery was set in motion. Boston was & 
his prison in the Court-house. For him, pro- 
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separated his master’s plantation on the right 
hand from Mr. Hewitt’s on the left, his atten- 
tion was arrested by the sound of a low voice. 
He listened. 

“ Hish-sh! Walley, come here, here to the 


ga 7 

The voice proceeded from behind the hedge, 
formed by a thick growth of Spanish daggers, 
that completely covered the feuce on the left 
of the lane. There was a small broken place 
in it, towards which Valentine sauntered indif- 
ferently. He saw on the other side the huge 
head of a gigantic negro, a jet-black, lumber- 
ing, awkward, good-natured monster enough, 
who belonged to Mr. Hewitt, and who sported 
the imposing cognomen of “ Governor.” 

“Well, Governor, is that you? What do 
you want with me?” 

“ Hish-sh, Walley, don’t talk so loud! our 
oberseer aint fur off. Brudder ’Lisha, he bin 
out from town.” 

“Well?” exclaimed Valentine, with breath- 
less interest, bending forward. 

“'W’en you hear from Fannie las’ ?” 

“Not for two weeks. Why do you ask? 
Have you heard from her? Speak! oh, for 
Heaven's sake, speak!” exclaimed Valentine, 
breathlessly. 

“ Fannie done got de feber.” 

“Oh God!” 

“ Brudder ’Lisha, he done bin ’ere dis morn- 
in’, an’ tell we-dem.” 

‘Oh, Heaven! oh, when was she taken? 
Who is with her? Is she”—— 

“Dunno nuffin’ ’tall "bout it, cept ’tis she’s 

ot de feber. Brudder ’Lisha, he done bin 

> al to her place, an’ heern it.” 

“Where is Elisha?” 

“ Done gone right traight back to town.” 

“And that is all the satisfaction you can 
give me,” cried Valentine, beside himself with 
distress. 

“Yaw, yaw! I trought how I’d watch arter 


it. Hish-sh-sh! Walley, stoop down here close, 
till I whisper to you.” 


alarm, bending his ear to 


‘oman as had de yaller 


« Wretch !” ee 


4 i 


.| her child perishing far want—eve: 


‘ou, and tell you—long as you'd like to hear 

“What now?” exclaimed Valentine, in new] marriage of each; by her own devoted attach- 
the huge negro’s 
Pe Bish-sh-sh ! Walley, I wish how it wur my 


“ An’ wish we-dem’s white nigger oberseer 


had it too!” 
5 bg Dee aye cg ow al 
“ An’ I wish dey bofe might die long of it.” 
“ Wretch! I say again!” — 
“Trufe, brudder! dat’s me jes’! T’se de 


would permit such a wrong done you.” 

bs no use, I tell yer! But nebber 
min’, Walley, listen yer! some ob dese yer days 
I him!” 


Valentine started at the demoniac look that, 
in @ man usually so mild, accompanied these 
vague words; and, bidding the negro a hasty 
good morning, he ran along the lane until he 
reached the house. 
His own heart and brain were wild with grief 
and alarm, as he hastened to the presence of 
his master, whom he did not doubt would now, 
in this extremity, permit him to go to the city. 
Mr. Waring, in an irritable frame of bien: 
was walking up and down the front piazza, as | 
Valentine stepped upon the floor, — 
“Well, what now?” he exclaimed, testily, 
at the sight of the young man’s agitated coun- 
tenance. : 
“ My wife, sir! she has got the fever.” 
“ Sorry to hear it, but—how did you hear it, 
sir? I hope no one from that place has had 
the temerity to set foot apon these premises, in 
face of the prohibition ?”’ 
“No, sir; [happened to meet with Governor, 
Mr. Hewitt’s man, and he had seen an acquaint- 
ance of ours from the city, who came from 
Fannie’s house this morning, and brought the 
news.” 
“T wonder Mr. Hewitt does not take better 
care of his own interests than to permit strag- 
glers from the city to infest his place. He 
will bring the pestilence among us before we 
know where we are,” suid Mr. Waring, angrily. 
“But, Fannie, sir, my poor wife ’”—— 
“ Well, what of her? I am sorry, of course, 
really sorry, Valentine. It is a pity you ever 
got married; if you had not, neither you nor 
Fannie would have had so much trouble. It 
was a very foolish piece of business !”’ 
“Perhaps it was, sir; but people who love 
each other have a sort of propensity to get 
married. It can’t be helped, I suppose; it’s a 
way they’ve got.” 
“ And a bad way—very bad way—that I 
ought never to have sanctioned.” 
“Nor imitated, sir!” 
“You are an impertinent fellow! But I over- 
look that. There is some difference, I should 
judge, between you and me, and I certainly 
ought never to have consented to your taking 
that girl.” 
“Tt is too late to say that now, sir!” said 
Valentine, with a sigh so heavy that Mr. War- 
ing inquired, quickly— 
“So you repent it, do you?” 
“No, God Almighty knows I do not!” re- 
plied Valentine, with sorrowful earnestness, 
adding, “ But, oh, sir I am losing precious time. 
I came here to ask you for a permit to go to 
town and see my wife.” 
“A permit! A permit to go to town, and 
to visit a woman ill with the very pestilence we 
are all doing our best to guard against? A per- 
mit to go there, and take the fever just as sure 
as you go, and bring back and spread the con- 
tagion among hundreds, whom we are all doing 
our best to guard from the pestilence! Impos- 
sible, Valentine! I wonder you could be so un- 
reasonable as to ask it!” 
“ Unreasonable that I should want to go and 
see my suffering wife?” 
“ Yes—under circumstances. Yes, I am sor- 
ry for her, Valentine, and sorry for yuu, though 
I cannot say that your manner is very respect- 
fal. Still, [ am very sorry for you; and if it 
were possible for me to do anything for your 
relief, I would do it—as it is, I regret that I 
can do nothing.” 
“ Oh, sir! Master Oswald you could let me 
go to town,” pleaded Valentine. 
“ At the imminent hazard of your own life, 
and the all but certainty of bringing the pesti- 
lence upon this plantation.” 
“ All do not get the fever who are exposed to 
its influence; neither do they always spread 
contagion into the healthy places they chance 
to visit,” reasoned the young man. 
“The risk is too great,” replied the master, 
curtly. 
“Would you think it too great if your own 
wife were the one concerned, sir?” argued Val- 
entine. 
“Be more respectful, sirrah! There is some 
difference, I should say!” retorted the master, 
angrily. 
“Yes, there is a difference!” cried Valen- 
tine ; “and when I see anything to respect” 
suddenly he stopped, swift as lightning came 
the thought, that if he refrained from provo- 
king his master now, and came to him an hour 
hence, when he should be in a better humor, 
the prayer that he now denied, he might then 
grant. Controlling his rising — he 
bowed, turned abruptly, and went off. 
“Tmpudent rascal! he was just about to say 
something that I should have had to knock him 
down for; and then he thought better of it, and 
stopped—it’s well he did! Poor fellow, I am 
sorry for him, too; but it is all his own fault! 
If he were not so presumptuous, he would not 
feel so badly. That is the very deuce of it; for 
that prevents him from seeing that there is a 
difference.” Such were the reflections of Mr. 
Waring, as he continued to pace up and down 
the front piazza. 
Valentine had mastered his anger, but he 
could not control the terrible anxiety that prey- 
ed upon his heart; Fannie suffering, Fannie 
dying deserted, alone; little Coralie perishing 
from neglect—these were the torturing visions 
that maddened his brain. 


He went and told Pheedra, who wept bitterly 
at the sad story ; but yet sought to comfort her 
son, and inspire hope, by promising to go her- 
self and tell Mrs. Waring, and get her to inter- 
cede with her husband for Valentine. 





though Mrs. Waring was moved to compassion, 
and went to her husband, and besought him to 
take compassion upon Valentine, and send him 
to see his sick wife, and trust in Prov: dence to 
avert all evil consequences, Mr. Waring was 
not only firm in his refusal, but also exhibited 
no small degree of impatience at her interfer- 
ence. Unwilling to inflict a hopeless disap- 
pointment upon the poor fellow, Mrs, Waring 
tempered the report of her ill success, by say- 
ing that, though Mr. Waring had now refused 
her petition, she still hoped that he would think 
better of it, and grant the permit. 

Yet all this time Fannie might be dying, and 
moment 
was precious beyond price! Phedra sought 
her master’s presence, and pleaded with him— 
pleaded by her long years of faithful service ; 
by her devoted care of him in his feeble in- 
fancy ; by the days of his childhood, when he 
and Valentine were playmates; by all the long 
years, as boys and as men, those two had = 
ed together, inseparable companions, until the 


ment to them; by his love for his own wife; by 
every sweet affection and holy thought, to have 
compassion on her son, his own foster-brother, 
and let him go and minister to his sick—-prob- 
ably his dying wife. Phzdra pleaded with more 
eloquence, but not with more success, than the 
others had found. Some substances melt un- 
der the action of water—others, in the same ele- 
ment, turn to stone. Instead of melting, Mr. 
Waring’s obduracy seemed to ossify under the 
effects of tears and entreaties. He told Phedra, 
| firmly, that he did not mean to gratify one 
qman, at the hazard of exposing many to con- 
ion. And at the dinner table, speaking 






This was done, but with little success ; for, | 7 







ped with sorrow and anxiety. Doubtless, 
puld have run away, and endeavored to 

the town ; but he knew how carefully the 
thither were guarded, and how despe- 
rate was the attempt that he had already thrice 
before made to elude the police. It would in- 
volve @ loss of several hours to make the at- 

ipt, which, if it should fail, as. it was alto- 
F likely to do, would entirely preclude him 
a all possible chance of seeing Fannie; 
fore he thought best to make another 
to his master, before taking the last 













he SS" 







desperate. step. He knew by ex nce that 
he ho afer dinner always found Oswald 
‘aring, in his best humor, 
‘oil wa ht him. 


He found him—not, as before, walking in the 
front piazza, where the afternoon sun was now 
shining, but reclining on a settee on the back 
— that was now in the shade. He lay 
anguidly fanning himself with one hand, while 
he held a pamphlet that he was reading in the 
other. Valentine had resolved not to provoke 
him by any hasty words, as he had used in the 
morning. He resolved to govern his own spirit, 
to pm his master respectfully, humbly. 
He did so. 


“ Master Oswald!” 

Mr. Waring looked up, seemed annoyed, and 
hastened to exclaim— 

“Now, Valentine, if you have come again 
about going to see your sick wife, and all that 
humbug, I tell you it is no manner of use! I 
have been wearied nearly to death already with 
fruitless importunity, and I want to hear no 
more of it.” 

“ Oh, sir! ”—— 

“T tell you it is of no use to talk to me!” 
“Ah, but Master Oswald, only listen, even if 
you do no more!” pleaded Valentine, in the 
fond hope of an ardent nature, that, judging 
from the earnestness of his feelings, believes 
that if he gains a hearing, he gains his cause. 
“Well, well! but I warn you it will be wasted 
breath.” 

“ Ah, sir, do not say so! I am nearly crazy 
with trouble, sir, when I think of Fannie and 
poor little Coralie. She was very poor, sir, and 
the child was very sick, even before the pesti- 
lence appeared. Now she has the fever in that 
horrible place, with no one to help her or to 
take care of the poor child. She may be dying, 
sir, even while I speak! she may be dying, as 
many of the poor in that doomed city die, 
deserted—alone—but for the famishing infant, 
whose cries add to her own sufferings; she may 
have, as many of the poor have, famine and 
burning thirst added to her fever, with no one 
near to place to her lips a morsel of food or a 
drop of water! Think of it, sir! My God! do 
you wonder that I am almost frantic?” cried 
the young man, earnestly, beseechingly clasp- 
ing his hands. 

“An imaginary picture altogether, Valen- 
tine,” coolly remarked Mr. Waring. 

“ A commonreality among the poor of the city, 
this dreadful season, sir. You knowit. You 
have heard it andread it. And sheis very poor, 
sir. She and the child often suffered, even be- 
fore the pestilence came and stopped her work 
with all the rest. Judge what her condition 
must be now. Oh, my God!” cried the young 
man, in @ voice of agony. 

“Your fears exaggerate the case, Valentine. 
There are alms-houses and hospitals, and sisters 


contrivances for the very poor.” 


all these places are full, that the relief fand fail- 
ed to meet all the demands made upon it; and 
on know, besides, that all the poor white people 


people are thought of.” 
“Of course, there is a difference, you know. I 


latter proposition. Then he added, “ your fears 
magnify the danger; the yellow fever cannot 
last forever, and she may get well.” 
“ Not one in ten do—I heard you say it.” 
“Well, she = be that one.” 
“ What, sir, with all the privations of her lot ?” 
“Yes, why not? You are out of sorts, Val- 
entine 
will sei you up—in the dining room—side- 


you.” 


what I came for.” 

“ What the devil did you come for, then, you 
troublesome fellow; tell me, and let me go to 
sleep ;” exclaimed the master, impatiently turn- 
ing on his settee. 

Ah! Oswald Waring, goading a sorely-tried 


what will be your next sleep | 

“T came to beg and to pray you, Master Os- 
wald, for a permit to go to town.” 

“ And you cannot have it, Valentine; so you 
may save your prayers. Once for all, if you and 


back you, were to pray from now till doomsday, 
you—cannot—have—tt. Do you understand?” 
said the master, stolid] 


of agony— 
child!” 


somewhere else to howl. 
Fannie or her bratto me? If they are suffering, 


sed folly in marrying a free woman, with no mas- 
ter to look after her or her children.” 
«“ And afterwards sell them from her bosom ! 


child have no master,’ burst from the over- 
charged heart of the slave husband and father. 

“ By h——, sir, what do you mean by that,” 
exclaimed Oswald Waring, bursting into fury. 

“What I’ve said, and more! more than I’ve 
said! what, in the last day of doom, you and 
such as you will hear thundered from the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.” 

“Be silent, you scoundrel! How dare you, 
sir,” fobs toe g Waring, breaking into a volley 
of blasphemous oaths. 

“T will be silent! I will be silent! but not 
for your threats,” exclaimed Valentine, as he 
turned from his master. 

Astorm was raging in his bosom ; all the fierce 
passions of his nature were aroused ; rage, grief, 
terror, and despair, made a hell of his bosom. 
In B pu through the hall, he suddenly 
dived into the dining-room, poured out and 
drained a half tumbler of the strong brandy ; 
then he hurried through and out of the front 
door, to make ready for his flight. 

(CHAP. VII TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. | 





Diversrry or Cirmate.— A gentleman left 
Crescent City, California, on the 20th J cme? hg 
and reached San Francisco Ist Feb . He 
travelled with snow shoes, and could go but 
six miles a day, for four days, the snow being 
from fifteen to thirty feet deep. At the same 














that we possess; there is a difference 











Madame! there ie e diffecence! I wish T could 











of charity, and relief funds, and all those sort of 


“Yet you know, for I heard you read it, that 


ave to be taken care of, before the colored 


wish, once for all, you vould understand that 
fact,” said Mr. Waring, replying only to the 


Go into the house and take a drink; it 


board—left-hand corner—some fine old Otard 
brandy—help yourself; it will make a man of 


“Thank you, Master Oswald ; but that is not 


human soul to the brink of madness, where and 


your mother, and Madame, your mistress, to 


Valentine governed his own rising anger ; it 
was as much as he could possibly do; he could 
not suppress his grief, but broke forth in a voice 


“Oh! Fannie, Fannie, Fannie, and her little 


«P—a it, sir, stop your howling, or go 
What the devil is 


it is her own fault ; she had no business to marry 
a slave, whom she could never expect to help 
her. And if their sufferings afflict you, it serves 
ou right; it is a just punishment for your cur- 


No, thank God All-merciful, Fannie and her 


dergone, within less than two years, with re- 
gard to the United States. That great country, 
which, no longer ago, was generally looked 
upon as the home of liberal ideas, and as very 
likely, if not by actual aid, at least by example 
and moral sympathy, to promote the cause of 
European freedom, is now contemptucusly spo- 
ken of as wedded to despotism and intolerance, 
and as hostile to human liberty at large, while 
being not only bent upon making Slavery per- 
petual, as well as extending it within their own 
territory, but also as desirous of seeing frustra- 
ted the attempt of France and England at anni- 
hilating the terrible influence which Russia has 
for more than forty years exercised upon’ the 
destinies of Europe. 

This change of public opinion on this conti- 
nent has been brought about by the infamous 
schemes of Mr. Atchison and his worthy coad- 
jutors, by the odious primciples advocated by 
the Know Nothings, and by the blamable 
course which the great majority of the Ameri- 
can journals, of almost all shades, have pursued 
with regard to the struggle between Russia and 
the Western Powers of Europe. 

But, though much disappointment, regret, 
and even scorn, are manifested by the many 


themselves to look ffpon the American people 
as the vanguard of Freedom, still many of 
them flatter themselves with the hope that the 
genuine Kepublicans, who are not wedded to 
narrow-minded, national prejudices, nor to re- 
ligious intolerance, nor to worn-out protective 
principles in trade, nor to Russian ascendency, 
will, at the next Presidential election, acquire 
a complete victory, and thus be enabled to 
regenerate and restore the American Republic 
to its original purity. 

But it is evident, if these hopes are to be 
realized, the genuine Republican party must, 
without the least delay, take the most energetic 
measures in order to bring about such a com- 
plete organization as might give it the strength 
which is necessary to secure to it the victory 
over its well-trained adversaries, battling with 
all the advantages of veteran warriors, led 
by the most consummate tacticians. 1 feel 
also assured that it is of vital importance that 
the Republicans guard themselves against co- 
alition with any party adverse to the present 
naturalization laws and to religious tolerance, 
and that they do not permit themselves to be 
entrapped in adopting in their platform any of 
the old Whig heresies. 

Permit me here to observe, that the King- 
dom of Sardinia affords us a new and signa 
example of the beneficent influence of the 
principles of free trade, and that the people of 


millions of Kuropeans who had accustomed | 4 


1 | have been founded at various places, owing, 


and a thin mat for their covering. Bad food, 
insufficient clothing, exposure at night, and to 
cold and damp, soon bring on disease, and re- 
duce them to the last degree of exhaustion and 
suffering ; their legs become covered with foul 
ulcers, their faces haggard and eyes sunken; 
filth and rags complete the picture of the”*most 
abject wretchedness to which the humen frame 
can be brought. Unable longer to go about 
after food to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
they lie on the sides of the streets, where, un- 
cared for alike by their companions in misery 
and the strong man who passes by on the 
other side, a lingering death terminates their 
sufferings. 

There is an open square in front of a large 
temple, about five minutés walk from the for- 
eign factories, where large numbers of beggars 
congregate to spend the night. Here, at day- 
light in the morning, they may be seen in all 
stages, and it is a heart-rending spectacle to 
look upon them as they rise from their stony 
beds, adjust their tattered garments, and go 
forth with tottering steps, in different directions, 
to seek a precarious subsistence for the day. 
After most of them are gone, there remain 
those who are unable to walk, or who, during 
the night, have paid the debt of nature. 

This is the spot for the rich man to learn 
how to enjoy his wealth, and for the man who 
has food and clothing, and a shelter from the 
storm, to learn therewith to be content, and to 
give thanks to Him from whom all his blessings 
ow. 

It is impossible to estimate the number who 
live by begging, but in the city of Canton they 
must amount to thousands. Fifty may often be 
met in a walk of fifteen minutes. It is said 
that the eyes of children are often put out, and 
they are then taught to beg. This is doubtless 
comparatively rare. 

Maltitudes of poor are supported by their 
relatives. The family relation and obligations 
are such, that when a man is in want, he has 
claims on his nearest. kindred, and custom re- 
quires that aid shall be rendered. When men 
are out of employment, they live with such of 
their relatives as are more fortunate; and thus 
it happens that a man who is successful in 
business will have-with him an indefinite num- 
ber of dependent relatives, who work for their 
food, if there is any for them to do. 

Beggars are under the direction of a head- 
man, who distributes them to the different 
neighborhoods, protects the citizens from un- 
lawful exactions, and receives contributions 
from those who prefer giving a stated sum 
monthly; to the daily importunities of the mis- 
erable creatures, or from those who, by reason 
of a funeral or marriage, wish to have their 
houses free from unpleasant interruptions. 

Within two centuries, charitable institutions 


doubtless, to the influence of Catholic mission- 
aries; but they are altogether inadequate to 
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sively applied, and who justify it, as do the 

Black Republicans in their defence and support 

of Mr. Banks, only add to their shame by con- 

stantly talking about the sins of the Southern 

people in this particular.” 

The fallacy of this mode of reasoning will be 

apparent on a moment's consideration, when 

we reflect that the disgrace of amalgamation 

attaches, not to the black, but to the white race, 

especially at the South, where it may safely be 
assumed that in the great majority of cases it 
is involuntary onthe part of the blacks. Then, 
instead of inquiring the proportion which the 
mulattoes bear to the total colored population, 
we should inquire the proportion they bear to 
the. whife population of the State. Let.us ex- 
atmine the census returns of 1850, and see what 
will be the result.of this Investigation. In In- 
diana, where the Patriot says that ninety per 
cent. of the colored population are mulattoes, 
we find that there are 977,154 white persons, 
and 5,321 mulattoes, or one mulatto to about 
183 whites. In Wisconsin, the next State 
named by the Patriot as a proof that the North 
is given to practical amalgamation, we find that 
there are 304,756 white persons, and only 297 
mulattoes, or less than one mulatto to every 
thousand white persons! Now, let us contrast 
this state of things with one or two of the 
Southern States, and see whether the balance 
will be found on the side of the “ chivalry.” In 
Virginia, there are 894,800 whites, and 79,775 
mulattoes, or more than one mulatto to every 
eleven white persons! In South Carolina the 
state of things is not much better, there being 
274,563 whites, and 16,874 mulattoes, or about 
one mulatto to every sixteen white persons. 
Now, leaving out of the question the fact that 
probably nine-tenths of those who escape to 
the North, from che Southern States, have more 
or less white blood in their veins, is it not per- 
fectly apparent to every unprejudiced mind that 
the disgrace of amalgamation is greater where 
there is Ohe mulatto to every dozen or twenty 
whites, as at the South, than it is where there 
is only one mulatto to every hundred or thousand 
white persons, as at the North? JUSTICE. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


First Session. 


Wednesday, March 12, 1856. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred the bill to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the service of 
the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, re- 
ported back the same with sundry amendménts. 

[These amendments are somewhat numerous, 
and include an amount of nearly three mil- 
+lions. Among the items are one of one million 
eight hundred thousand dollars for the War 
Department, principally on account of the 
Quartermaster’s department, barracks, and othe: 











Sweden and Norway evince generally great 


ed among themselves. 

It is not many years since that the names of 
Cass, Douglas, Soulé, Foot, and other eminent 
Democrats, were heralded throughout Europe 
as allied with the great cause of human free- 
dom ; and that the Democratic party was es- 
teemed as the genuine Republican party in the 
United States. Hence the triumphant election 
of General Pierce was hailed in Europe, by the 
popular party, as a most joyous event. But 
when Messrs. Douglas and Cass, and the Dem- 
ocratic Administration, aided in abrogating the 
“ Missouri Compromise,” and in extending the 
area of Slavery, then hundreds of thousands of 
liberal-minded Europeans began to doubt the 
sincerity of the Democratic party at large, and 
to nourish the enemies that it was sailing un- 
der false colors. But this suspicion was chang- 
ed, in fall conviction, when it was seen that the 
Democratic Cabinet, and.a great many of the 
Democratic journals in the United States, took 
side against France and England, in their laud- 
able attempt at putting a stop to the many 
wrongs which Russia, for more than one hun- 
dred and«thirty years, had inflicted upon Eu- 
rope, and at humbling the mighty chieftain of 
the Holy Alliance, who, in violation of the na- 
tional law and the usages of civilized societies, 
had, without declaration of war, invaded the 
Danubian Principalities, and destroyed the 
Turkish squadron at Sinope. From this time, 
I dare assert that the Democratic party be- 
came odious to the great majority of the popu- 
lar party in Europe. 

Still the Know Nothings are yet more dis- 
liked among the friends of Freedom in Europe, 
and I feel warranted in saying that the disgust 
and hatred which that party has excited among 
Europeans has been one cause in diminishing, 
of late, the European emigration—an eyent 
which might cause joy to the “Know Noth- 
ings,” but which the great majority of intelli- 
gent Americans will certainly deeply regret. 

The European Liberals entertaining the 
above-mentioned feelings against the so-called 
“Democratic” party in the United States— 
which has, indeed, lost the right to bear that 
glorious name, in conseqnence of its servility 
to domestic and foreign despotism—and against 
the Know Nothings, it is very natural that 
they generally wish that their emigrated breth- 
ren in the United States shall, at the next 
Presidential election, unanimously unite in 
supporting the candidate of the geauine Re- 
publican Democrats. Yes, many of the liberal 
continental journals have already expressed 
the hope that the adopted citizens, by their 
unanimous vote, will decide the next Presiden- 
tial election in favor of the Republican party. 

But though it might prove impossible to in- 
duce the adopted citizens unanimously to sup- 
port the Republican candidate, I feel confident 
that the great body of them will vote the Re- 
publican ticket, if the Republican Convention 
nominates as Presidential candidate a man of 
frankness, firmness, honesty, and of eminent 
abilities, and above all suspicion of entangle- 
ment with the Know Nothings. 


I remain yours, &c., Pusiicoua. 





SOCIAL CONDITION OF CHINA. 


Canton, Cuina, Dec. 12, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

“The poor ye have always with you,” isa 
truth applicable to all parts of the world, but 
especially to those countries that have a numer- 
ous population. To one who passes through 
the densely-crowded streets and thoroughfares 
of China, the question naturally presents itself, 
how do the poor live here? And while one is 
surprised at the large number of well-dressed 
people he meets, he is still at a loss to know 
how the vast multitudes of the lower orders ob- 
tain a subsistence. The most miserable class. 
of the poor are the beggars. These are mostly 
blind, diseased, or deformed persons, who have 
no relatives, or whose friends are unable or un- 
willing to support them. They pass through 
the streets generally in companies of from 
three to six, in single file, the leader, if blind, 
feeling the way with a stick, while the others 
follow behind, each one holding to the one be- 
fore him. They thus go from shop to shop, 
armed with gongs and short pieces of bamboo, 
with which they make a deafening noise, at the 
same time chanting a mournful tale of their 
tinued until the gift of a cash or two for each 
their wearisome way. A rule prevails, by which 
no two companies enter the same shop at one 
time; and the merchant, if not pressed with 








render aid to the multitudes who need it, and 


alized from them. In the Eastern suburbs of 
Canton, there is an asylum for aged and infirm, 
one for blind, and one for orphan children. A 
few hundred persons are supported at these 
places from the public treasury. 

With reference to that large class of the pop- 
ulation who depend for subsistence on their 
daily work, it i impossible to enumerate tne 
various modes in which they are employed. 
Aside from those skilled in the various mechan- 
ic arts, there are the day lat .:-rs, whose work 
is uncertain, and wages low. It must be re- 
membered not only that no labor-saving ma- 
chinery is used in China, but also beasts of 
burden and carriages for transportation are 
unknown, and everything which cannot be con- 
veyed to its destination by water must be car- 
ried ou men’s shoulders. In the present state 
of things, therefore, immense multitudes of men 
find profitable employment, who would be de- 
prived of a means of subsistence, if the improve- 
ments of Western civilization were suddenly in- 
troduced. 

The wages received by able-bodied men are 
from three to four dollars per month, and out 
of this they must pay for their food. This may 
seem like extremely poor pay, but, on taking 
into consideration the price of living and the 
great competition, it seems more reasonable. 
Generally, the cost of rice, which is the main 
article of food, does not exceed two cents per 
pound for good quality, and the ordinary price 
paid for board is one dollar and fifty cents per 
month. The expense for clothing in a warm 
climate is very little ; and when it is necessary 
to make a display, the finery is hired for the 
occasion. 

While, therefore, this great Empire teems 
with millions of human beings, a bountiful 
Providence causes the earth and the waters to 
yield abundant supplies of food, so that ordina- 
ry industry is rewarded with all the necessaries 
of life ; and if men starve to death in the streets, 
as they do almost every day, it is not because 
of deficiency in the general stock, but because 
of its unequal distribution, and the hardness’ of 
heart in those who have plenty. K. 





For the National Era. 


NEGRO ABSORPTION. 


The Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph, not long 
since, published the following : 

“ Horror on Horrors.—What a deal of pious 
ejaculation the editor of the Patriot utters over 
the remark of Mr. Banks, that the ‘stronger 
race will absorb the weaker!’ Why, man 
alive, the chivalric South have been engaged 
for a century in proving the truth of the remark. 
It is the commonest thing in the world to see 
human property advertised as half white, and 
often as ‘nearly white.’ ‘The best blood of the 
South’ is coursing its pure way under a very 
slightly colored skin.” 

Whereupon, the New Hampshire Patriot, in 
its earnest anxiety to relieve its Southern breth- 
ren of the stigma thus cast upon them, rejoined 
in this wise: 

“This kind of talk has become very common 
among the Abolition and Black Republican 
demagogues. Without stopping to correct the 
Telegraph's deliberate misrepresentation of the 
sentiment of Mr. Banks upon which we com- 
mented, we propose to state a fact or two which 
should cause Northern men to hold their peace 
upon the subject referred to in the latter part 
of the above paragraph. It is almost daily 
thrown out as a disgrace to the Southern people, 
that there are a large number of slaves with 
more or less white blood in their veins, This 
is true, and it és a disgrace. But if this amal- 
gamation, this practical carrying into effect Mr. 
Bank’s ‘absorption’ theory, is disgraceful to the 
Southern people, is not the same fact existing 
in the North quite as disgraceful to the people 
of the North? No one can deny it; and no 
one will deny that the disgrace is about in pro- 

ortion to the comparative extent to which Mr. 

ank’s ‘absorption’ process has been carried 
on in the two sections. Now, census of 
1850 shows that, while more than one-fourth of 
the colored people of the North are mulattoes, 
only one-thirteenth of the slave population are 
mulattoes! Among the 3,204,313 slaves, 246,656 
were mulattoes, or had more or less white diood; 
while, of the 195,000 colored people of the free 
States, over 56,500 are mulattoes! In Qhio, 
more than half of the colored population are 
mulattoes, or over 14,000 ont of 25,000. In 
Indiana, about 90 per cent. are mulattoes; in 


Wisconsin and Iowa, over 87 per cent. ; in Ili- 
nois, over 85 per cent.; in i » 76 per 


cent.; in New Hampshire, 54 cent. ; in 
Maine, 51 per cent.; S Reeeiends antien 
mont, 40 cent.; in Massachusetts, 34 per 
got ite nnecticut, #0 oes sg es 
a; in mew Aa, 
cent. ; ach Yer hapa dereey.'18 pa cent’; while 


in only one slave State do the mulattoes form 








incidental expenses; and an tiem of $360,000 


desire at seeing these principles fully establish- | @F 80 badly managed that but little good is re- | for the water-works of this city.] 


Mr. Dougias, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, to which was referred so much of the 
President’s annual message as relates to Terri- 
torial affairs, and that of the 24th of January 
in relation to Kansas, and the message of the 
18th of February, in answer to a resolution 
calling for information in relation to the same, 
submitted a very elaborate report, consisting of 
upwards of one hundred pages. 

Mr. Collamer, as a member of the commit- 
tee, did not assent to the doctrines laid down 
in that report, and desired to submit the views 
of the minority. Mr. C. then presented a doc- 
ument scarcely less voluminous than that of 
Mr. Douglas. 

These reports were read by the Senators ma- 
king them, and occupied the time of the Senate 
for three hours. 

A motion was made to print the reports, 
when an exceedingly animated discussion en- 
sued, in which Messrs. Sumner, Douglas, 
Brown, Seward, Wade, Pugh, and others, par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. Sumner sustained the report of the mi- 
nority, emphatically denying the charges con- 
tained in the report of the majority. 

Mr. Douglas would be prepared to prove all 
the facts sustained in the report, and justify 
the conclusions drawn from them. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts could not deny them. 
He would, however, take occasion, at an early 
day, to give his views at length. 

Mr. Brown could not go into a discussion of 
this subject intelligently, and he therefore wish- 
ed it postponed until after the reports had been 
printed, when he should desire to be heard on 
the matter. He had a speech already only half 
delivered on another subject, and he should ask 
the Senate to hear the remainder to-morrow, or 
allow him to have it sent to the reporter to 
publish. He did not care much which course 
was taken. 

Mr. Seward expressed himself as greatly 
gratified with the principles laid down in the 
minority report, and the signal ability with 
which it was drawn. He declared himself will- 
ing and ready to stand by and defend to the 
last all the*facts, as well as the conclusions 
drawn from them. 

The motion to print was then agreed to. 

Mr. Pugh moved to print 6,200 copies; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

And the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The Speaker announced the following gen- 
tlemea as the select committee on the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Dunn yesterday, “enabling 
the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, to improve the 
navigation of the river Ohio, and granting 
lands to said States in aid thereof, and for other 
purposes:” Messrs. Dunn of Indiana, Stanton 
of Ohio, Allén of Mlinois, Ritchie of Pennsyl- 
yania, Cox of Kentncky, Taylor of Louisiana, 
and Carlile of Virginia. 

Mr. Whitney, of New York, introduced a bilt 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
to repeal all acts heretotore passed and now in 
force on that subject. 

Mr. Meacham, of Vermont, introduced a bill 
to incorporate the Mutuai Gas Light Company 
of Washington and Georgetown. 

The House then resumed the consideration 
of the resolution empowering the Committee of 
Elections, in the contested election case from 
the Territory of Kansas, to send for persons 
and papers, and to examine witnesses upon 
oath or affirmation, 

Mr. Trafton, of Massachusetts, briefly urged 
the necessity of adopting the resolution, in or- 
der that the allegations made in tue majority 
and minority reports might be tested. He then 

roceeded to defend the Emignant Aid Societies 
ormed for the purpose of settling Kansas, de- 
claring that their object was to people our free 
territory with free men and free women. These 
societies were not the offspring of the present 
time. Many of the old States were peopled 
through their instrumentality, and portions of 
this country were settled through the agency of 
such organizations formed in England. 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, then entered into an 
elaborate and able legal argument of the ques- 
tions embraced in this election case. He con- 
tended that there was no question which could 
be decided by any evidence which could be taken 
in this case, and declared ihat he was not will- 
ing to take a single step that would in the most 
remote manner in.ply that the House bad any 
authority to act upon the supposition that it 











16 per cent. of the whole number of slaves, and 
in only three do they amount to 10 per cent, 


could collaterally inquire into the validity of the 
laws of the Legislature of Kansas. 

Mr. Wakeman, of New York, repied to a 
portion of the remarks of Mr.. and argued 
to prove that the Honse had the 
and ig from a a yet $ 

inio ngress © power 
which a what Government is the Gov- 
ernment in any individual State or T: of 
the Ynion, He charged the Admini aa 
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the perpetrator and instigator of the troublesin 

Kausas, and it was now trying, by every species 

of sharp practice and chicanery, to 
adoption of the resolation ealling’ 
and papers. ‘This investigation was demanded 
to expose the villany of an Administration the 
like of which had never before existed in this 


he Senate and House were 

» would have attended had} 

d as to its object, ; 
x Yhong 4 mators in attendance were | 

Messrs. Seward, Wilson, Collamer, and Foot, 

the last-named gentleman presiding. Mr. Cum- 
back of Indiana was chosen Secretary. The 
object of the meeting was to compare views, 
and bring about a better understanding among 
the Anti-Nebraska members of Congress, sus- 
taining somewhat different party relations. A 
spirit of concord pervaded the meeting, and it 
was manifest that there was a more general 
agreement of opinion than had been looked 
for in some quarters. 
Mr. Wilson spoke earnestly for a union of 
all in favor of Freedom, and pledged Massa- 
chusetts to support an Anti-Nebraska candi- 
date for the Presidency. Mr. Banks followed 
in a similar strain. 
Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, insisted that the 
great issue of the Presidential canvass must 
be, Freedom to the Territories, in opposition to 
Slavery-aggression. 
Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, said that the 
great Question was, Freedom or Slavery, and 
on this the appeal must be made to the People. 
Messrs. Cragin of New Hampshire, Benson 
of Maine, Howard of Michigan, Billinghurst of 
Wisconsin, Granger of New York, Meacham 
and Sabin of Vermont, all agreed that the ecn- 
trolling issue of the campaign was, Freedom to 
the Territories. 
Mr. Durfee pledged Rhode Island for an 
Anti-Nebraska nominee. Mr. Woodruff, for 
Connecticut, expressed the views of the whole 
delegation from that State in favor of a Presi- 
dential canvass on the great issue of I'reedom. 
Mr. Todd, of Pennsylvania, while avowing 
himself an American, and preferring to remain 
uncommitted as to the Presidency, declared 
himself strongly an Anti-Nebraska, Kansas 





ice, No, 22 Spruce. 
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Mr. Purviance, of P 
ed the oor, bat yielded to a motion that the 
House adjourn. 

Before the question was 

Mr. Meacham, of V 
mittee on the District of reported a 
bill to define the rights of voters and the duties. 
of commissioners of elections in the” 
Washington, and for other purposes; 


betonplaliy he same as thai 
by myers and 
referred to the Committee on the District of 
It omits, however, the provision 
which makes the oath of 
to vote is challenged 
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atta tauone! pa We are still able to supply subscribers 
with the Era from the commencement of the 
present volume. 

THE NATIONAL ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
The National Republican Party is at last 
inaugurated. The official report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Republican Convention at Pitts- 
burgh, and sketches of the speeches made, 
published in another place, will be read with 
intense interest. As it has placed the Party in 
® position, in which it accepts the issue forced 
upon it by the Slavery and Administration Par- 
ty, in which we can consistently and cordially 
sustain it, and which bids fair to command the 
support of the great body of the voters of the 
country opposed to the rule of the Slave Oli- 
garchy, and as its nominations at the Conven- 
tion in June will doubtless be made to conform 
strictly to, and enforce that position, we pro- 
pose to issue the National Era, 

FOR THE CAMPAIGN, 

From the 4th of April, ensuing, to the 5th 
of December, inclusive, comprising thirty-six 
numbers of the Hra, covering the whole period 
of the Presidential canvass, election, and re- 


wes read twice. 
[This bill is su 
heretofore introduced 


&@ person whose right 
on of that right; and also provides 


itted from the poll list by th i] 

omitted from the e assessors. 
Mr. Meacham moved that the bill be referred 

to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, did not think that 
tained anything that required the 
reference proposed by the gentleman from Ver- 
He suggested that it be postponed un- 


modified his motion in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the gentleman; and 
it was agreed to. 

And then, at twenty minutes to four o'clock, 
the House adjourned. 


Thursday, March 13, 1856. 


til Tuesday next 


Mr. Seward presented the resolutions of the’ 
Legislature of New York, in favor of a modifi- 
eation of the laws granting pensions and bounty 
land to Revolutionary soldiers. : 

Mr. Bigler’s resolution to purchase copies of 
Dr. Kane’s narrative of his Arctic expedition 


For $1 a copy, to clubs of five, or more. 
The Republican, is now, the first National 
Party in the field; its immediate duty is, to 
perfect its organization in every State, and 
marshal all its forces for the great struggle 
with the Oligarchy and its auxiliaries, next No- 
vember. To maintain it as the first Party, and 
to insure its triumph, the Press that advocates 
its Principles a.d Policy must be put in requi- 
sition, and its issues scattered, thick as “the 
leaves in Vallambrosa.” 
the National Fra, which has labored so inces- 
santly to bring about the union of freemen in 
one organization, on one issue, for the over- 
throw of the Slave Power, can render service 
in the work before them, will they give a little 
time and effort, to enlarge the sphere of its in- 
fluence, by raising subscribers for the campaign 
edition? As to its character, it will be, what 
it has always been, pending a struggle for as- 
cendency at the ballot-box. 


Mr. Hunter presented the joint resolutions of 
the Legislature of Virginia, in favor of the pas- 
sage of a law to provide an opportunity for those 
officers who have been reti 
consequence of the recommendation of the late 
Naval Retiring Board to vindicate their tar- 


er dismissed in 


Mr. Seward spoke at length, urging union 
on the one great issue, declaring that he cared 
nothing for names, and would support the can- 
didate who should represent the principle of 
Freedom. He was frequently interrupted by 
applause, and the Caucus then adjourned, to 
meet on the evening ofthe 18th, to hear further 
expressions of opinion. 

We did not need the evidence which this 
meeting has furnished of the fact, that all the 
Anti-Nebraska members of the Senate and the 
great majority of the members of the House who 
supported Mr. Banks, are determined to make 
the Question of Freedom to the Territories the 
controlling issue in the Presidential canvass. 
Not even the large portion of these, styled 
Americans, will have anything to do with the 
nomination of Mr. Fillmore; nor will they seek 
to make their peculiar views in relztion to 
Naturalization, a test in the contest. 

We may assume, then, that in the judgment 
of the great majority of the Anti-Nebraska 
members of both Houses of Congress and of 
the constituencies they represent, whether “Re- 
publican,” “Republican-A merican,” or “ Amer- 
ican,” the one issue of the Presidential Canvass 
ought to be Freedom to the Territories—that 
on this issue alone can a union of the masses 
of the Anti-Nebraska voters of the country, 
Native-born and Naturalized, Whigs, Demo- 
crats, Free-Soilers, and Americans, be effect- 
ed—and that therefore other questions and 
organizations must, for the time at least, be 
held in abeyance: and they know that such a 
union on such an issue would be invinvible. 

So far, then, as the issue, the necessary cor- 
dition to union, and the result to be accom- 
plished by it, are concerned, there is perfect 
agreement among the different sectio 1s of Anti- 
Nebraska voters. Neither section can succeed 
without the votes of the others. We must have 
the votes of Free-Soilers and naturalized citi- 
zens; we must have the votes of Americans; 
but we cannot have them both, unless the latter 
agree to lay aside their peculiar issues, and for- 
bear to press the claims of their organization. 
If they do this, Free-Soilers and naturalized 
citizens can vote with them on the great ques- 
tion of Freedom, for the rights of the latter will 
not then be in question. How, indeed, could 
we expect them to support any movement, in- 
tended or calculated in any way to derogate 
from their rights? ' 


We, then, have got one step further: Whigs 
will not press their peculiar claims; nor Dem- 
ocrats, theirs; nor Free-Soilers, theirs, if they 
entertain any; nor “ Americans,” theirs. There 
will then be no call for an anti-Whig, anti-Dem- 
ocratic, anti-American test—nor will the natu- 
ralized citizens want any declaration against 
Know Nothingism, for the plain reason that 
the Anti-Nebraska or Republican union is not 
formed to disturb their rights, to touch any of 
the questions hitherto agitated, except that of 
Slavery, bat expressly invites voters of all par- 
ties, sects, and races, to unite on equal terms, 
in one organization, on the one controlling 
issue of Freedom, in this canvass. 

To such a union no true-hearted friend of 
Freedom, native-born or naturalized, of what- 
ever party, except the party of Slavery, can 


The resolution in regard to the purchase of , . 
Dr. Kane’s work was postponed without taking If our friends think 

The three million bill was then taken up, and 
Mr. Brown resumed and concluded his remarks 
on the enlistment question, justifying the 
course of the Administration on this question, 
and on that with reference to the Clayton-Bul- 


Mr. Mallory agreed with the views expressed 
by the Senator from Mississippi. 
believe there would be any war—there ought to 
But if war should arise, there would 
be no limit to our resources. He referred to the 
action of Spaih in 1848, when'the English Min- 
ister was ordered to quit the capi 
hours, or sooner if possible. The 
impropriety in pursuing a similar course now, 
under our present circumstances. 

Mr. Fessenden here obtained the floor, and 
the subject was postponed until two o’clock to- 





CONGRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


Congress has not made much headway du- 
ting the week. Thirty-one thousand copies of 
the majority and minority reports of the Senate 
Committee on Kansas Affairs have been or- 
dered to be printed. On the question of print- 
ing, last Friday, Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, made 
a speech of three hours’ length on the Report, 
reviewing it in ita length and breadth, and thor- 
oughly examining all its positions. 
great effort, and placed the new Senator at once 
in the front rank of debaters. An animated 
discussion of a somewhat personal character 
followed, in which Messrs. Trumbull, Douglas, 
Crittenden, and Sumner, participated, and of 
which a brief sketch is given under our Con- 
gressional head. 

The. discussion of the Central American 
question drags its slow length along: nobody, 
in Congress or out, seems to be particularly 
interested in it. 

Appropriation bills continue to originate in 
the Senate, and the larger the appropriation, 
the more easily it makes its way, especially if 
it be for the army or navy. The House, if 
jealons of its own rights, will frame its own 
bills, and pass them, without reference to what 
the Senate has done. 

Last friday, Ms. Washburn, after a spirited 
speech in support of the resolution of the Com- 
mittee to send for person: und papers in the 
Kansas affair, demanded the previous question, 
but the majority refused it, being desirous of 
continuing the discussion. Monday last, sev- 
eral speeches were made, among them one by 
Mr. Galloway, of Ohio, a new member, who 
spoke with great fluency and energy, eloquent- 
ly exposing the atrocities of Kansas legislation. 
The House, on both sides, paid him the compli- 
ment of listening to him attentively. 

Ton,” the Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun, remarks of this prolonged dis- 
cussion on Kansas affairs— 

“The debate has, on the whole, so far been 


in its tone, and very creditable to the 
ouse in point of ability.” 


The Senate then proceeded to consider the 
bill to amend the act establishing the Court of 
Claims, The bill authorizes two of the Judges 
to hold Court as a quorum, and provides for the 
appointment of an assistant solicitor, and a 

erk for the solicitor. After some debate, it was 
passed, and the Senate adjourned. 


. The House met at 12 o’clock, After prayer 
by the Rev. Daniel Waldo, Chaplain to the 
ouse, the Journal of yesterday was read. 

The Honse resumed the consideration of the 
resolution empowering the Committee of Elec- 
election case from the 
Territory of Kansas, to send for persons and 
papers, and to examine witnesses upon oath or 


tions, in the contest 


Mr. Purviance, of Pennsylvania, replied to 
the arguments which had been made against 
the adoption of the resolution, contending that, 
according to the history of all jurisnrudence, 
the House had the right to go behind the record 
to aseertain if the party who had received the 
certificate had obtained it by fraud. 

Mr. Taylor, of Luuisians, argued that the 
case before them in no proper seuse presented 
un election contest, as no individual who was 
a candidate or a legal voter at the election at 
which Mr. Whitfield was returned as a Delegate 
from Kansas had come forward to contest his 
right to a seat in the House. 

Mr. Todd, of Pennsylvania, asserted the 
power of the House to inquire into and pass 
upon the legality of the 
and the statute under which the sitting Dele- 

ate claimed to have been elected. In his opin- 
ion, @ case had arisen such as would justify the 
uiry proposed; for it showed that a stab 
been struck at the vitals of the Govern- 
ment; that in Kansas the bowie-knife and re- 
volver had been substituted for the ballot-box ; 
and that ruffianism had been inaugurated in 
place of law and order. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, notified the House 
that on to-morrow he should endeavor to obtain 
a direct vote upon the resolution under consid- 


ausas Legislature, 


Mr. Harris, of Mlinois, desired to know why 
the attention of the Committee of Eleclions 
had not been directed to the right asserted by 
Governor Reeder to the seat now held by Gen. 
Whitfield? ‘That was the question they were 
called upon to decide; and yet, knowing that 
Governor Reeder was the basest pretender that 
had ever rapped at the door of the House, they 
had dodged that question, and presented an- 
other, with the view of creating excitement in 
the country. He was opposed to the resolu- 
tion, because he had no earthly confidence in 
the committee which proposed.to make this in- 
vestigation. The committee were combined 
e very purpose of affecting the popular 
mind of the country, of carrying the black flag 
of Abolitionism over the land, and of exciting 
ublic mind on the question of Slavery. 

Letcher, of Virginia, denied that Govern- 
or Reeder had any right whatever to the seat 
claimed by him; and, in conclusion, referred 
to the state of the parties which now divide the 
country. If the Republican party should ever 
have the power to undertake to carry out the 
principles they professed—to repeal the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and thus deprive the South of 
the means of recovering her property; to abol- 
ish Slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
hibit it, by Congressional legislation, in the 
erritories of the United States, 
forts, arsenals, and dockyards at the South— 
they would find that the South, if it had a par- 
ticle of self-respect, and he trusted in 
had, would be prepared to resist any such ac- 
tion. - He hoped, 
never come to this issue. 
days of the Republican party were numbered, 
dy saw the handwriting on 





FROM KANSAS. 


Washington, March 17.—A gentleman just 
arrived from Kansas reports that Gov. Shan- 
nor, in returning from Washington, was occu- 
pied twelve days in reaching the border of the 
Territory from St. Louis, in consequence of the 
obstruction to navigati 

three full days detained on the river bank. The 
State Legislature had assembled before the 
Governor reached the place of meeting, and 
our informant says he has no doubt, judging 
from the information he obtained there, that 
‘before now the officers of the new Government 
had been arrested by the Federal authorities. 
If so, the Federal authorities will have to 
back out, as they were obliged to do in the 
Christiana case. It will be time enough for 
them to act, when any attempt shall be made 
to resist the laws of the United States. 


But, says an Anti-Slavery Know Nothing, 
willing himself to aid in such an organization, 
“there are difficulties you have not noticed. You 
have had a Convention at Pittsburgh, styled 
“Republican ”—it has made provision for a 
National Nominating Convention at Philadel- 
phia, on the 17th of June—the whole move- 
ment is “Republican ;” but, in New Hamp- 
shire, there is no Republican organization—in 
Massachusetts, there is a bitter feud between 
the Republicans and the Americans, although 
in the ranks of the latter are numerous Anti- 
Slavery men, who would be willing to sink all 
but the Anti-Slavery issue in the Presidential 
election, but not under the lead of Republicans. 
So, in other States, there are voters ready to 
unite with you on the one question, but not 
willing to go over to the Republicans.” 
Is not this difficulty more imaginary than 
We care nothing for names—indeed, 
ours was the last paper to adopt the term, “ Re- 
publican.” Any other, even now, would suit 
us just as well, if it were short, easily written, 
and well understood. What, after all, does it 
mean? It is simply a term of convenience, 
used to designate all those voters who are de- 
termined to make the Question of Freedom to 
the Territories, in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion, paramount and exclusive. That is all. 
Why should it be offensive to any section of 
these voters? We must have some one word, 
to save the necessity of circumlocutidn, and 
that is as good as any. The prejudices which 
have sprung up against it in a few States, from 
animosities generated by local causes, ought 
not to operate against it as used to define the 
position which all Anti-Nebraska voters desire 
to occupy iu the National contest. 

Then, as to the Pittsburgh Convention. It 
was called by the State Republican Committees 
of Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Now, although in New York and Massachusetts 
py | to believe that his influence has been steadily 
% Americans,” forbearing to pres 





Senator Butter or Sour Caroxina has 
written a letter, in which, while expressing his 
preference that South Carolina should remain 
aloof from all National Conventions, he recom- 
mends that, as some of her People have resolved 
to be represented in the Cincinnati Convention, 
a full delegation of the most respectable citi- 


zens of the State be sent there. 
at things would 
e believed that the 





Stare Government ror Kawnsas.— Mr. 
Douglas, from the Committee on Territories, 
reported last Thursday a bill in the Senate to 
authorize the People of Kansas to form a State 
Government, when their number shall have 
reached the requisite ratio of representation. 
Its provisions are generally in accordance with 


Mr. Washburn, of Maine, then cbtained the 
floor, _ at half-past three o’clock, the House 





Paciric Raitroav.—The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives has appointed the 
following gentlemen to constitute the Select 
Committee to which was referred the bill to 
provide for railroad and tel 
cation between the Atlantic 
cific Ocean, and for other p 
in the House on Thursday last 
Mesars. Denver of Californi 
Titinois, Houston of Alabama, 
Wells of Wisconsin, Kidwell of 
oe. 


Lindiey of Kunkel 
y of Missouri, 


Tae Terriste Carastrorae.—A brief ac 
count of the burning of a ferry-boat crossing 
the Delaware from Philadelphia to Camden, is 
given in another place. The loss of life was 
:| fearful. Only forty-five of those who were on 
the boat are known to have been saved, making 
the number lost about sixty! The boat had no 
life er safety boats, no means to save passen- 
recklessness of life! 
‘Tue Rervstican Gazerre is the name of 
vee) | @ new Republican paper just started at Provi- 
mer | dence, Rhode Island, for the purpose of bring- 
gught | ing about a union of the friends of Freedom 
of| in the coming Presidential election. It is im- 
bued with the right spirit, and advocates sound 
and ability. We wish it 
Bs Ld 
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| called under the auspices of men, united by a addressed 


Z single bond of action, without respect to party, | 


in Chicago, the small gains made 
i ion, it owes to the false po- 
the Anti-Nebraska voters have 


essed $0 the Governor, se¢ms to think it | Hngland and France, Neither 


duty to put himself at the head of} could have effected much: i 
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Tt made no issue upon any other question thar 4 whis . 


that of Slavery-aggression. Its p 

ad ‘show this, nothing more. The 
tional Executive Committee appointed, consists 
cf men who have been Whigs, Democrats, Free- 
Soilers, Americans, but now accept the name 
“Republican,” as the most convenient designa- 
tion of their position. The Convention agreed 
to a resolution recommending a National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, on the 17th of June, 
to nominate candidates for the Presidency and 
Viee Presidency, on the great issae—the Con- 
vention to be composed of delegates from the 
several States, equal in number to three times 


the representation in Congress to which each 
State is entitled. 


that of Slavery: it assailed no other ¢ + 


Th 


hailed with joy by a large portion of the Anti- 
Nebraska Press of the Country, and by the 
Anti-Nebraska Party in a majority of the free 
States. It is impossible to ignore them,.or to 
supersede the movement initiated by them. 
Any serious effort to do so will only add to the 
embarrassments of the free States, and compli- 
cate the relations of Anti-Nebraska voters. A 
call by members of Congress for another Con- 
vention to nominate candidates on the same 
issue, would arouse distrust, dissension, and 
discord, and give offence to the great body of 
honest People who recognise in the proceed- 
ings of the Pittsburgh Convention a legitimate 
beginning of the union, so much desired, of the 
friends of Freedom. Members, in their anxi- 
ety to conciliate in one quarter, will beware of 
of producing disgust in another quarter. . + 
The crisis is by far teo grave to be treated | 
lightly, and a movement endorsed by seven 
State Committees, all the distinctive Anti- 
Nebraska Press, and the great body of the 
Anti-Nebraska voters of the country, cannot 
be superseded, ought to be recognised ‘by Anti- 
Nebraska members of Congress. 

But the question recurs, says a representa- 
tive, “What shall we do in certain localities 
where unfortunate feuds have sprung up, rash 
committals have been made?” We have but 
but one suggestion to offer, and that may be 
taken for what it is worth. A call, for the 
Philadelphia Convention, we suppose, is to be 
issued by the Executive Committee appointed 
at Pittsburgh. It cannot change time, place, 
or proportion of representation, and nobody 
desires any change here; but it can frame the 
terms of the callin the spirit of the Convention, 
so as to meet every reasonable demand. It can 
invite the People of the United States, who are 
determined to make the Question of Freedom 
to the Territories the one, great issue of the 
canvass, without distinction of Party, to 
meet in Conventions in the several States, to 
elect the numbers of delegates designated, to 
meet in the Convention at Philadelphia on the 
17th of June, to make nominations on that 
issue. What honest Anti-Nebraska man, what- 
ever his relations or prejudices, could not re- 
spond to such a call? All questions and con- 
flicts about different or warring organizations, 
would thus be avoided. The People of New 
Hampshire, where they have no Republican 
organization in form; the People of Maine, 
where the Republican organization in form has 
absorbed and harmonized all classes of Anti- 
Nebraska voters ; the People of Massachusetts, 
divided against each other on modes of policy ; 
naturalized citizens, who are ready to support 
an Anti-Nebraska nomination, provided it in- 
volve no war on their rights; Whigs, who still 
cling to old memories, but wish to see the Pro- 
Slavery Party overthrown, and Democrats, who 
intend to bolt from their Party when its Con- 
vention at Cincinnati shall adopt the creed dic- 
tated by the Administration, could all respond 
to such a call as this. The difficulty in the 
way of urion would be removed. The Con- 
vention would be the People’s; and, for one, 
we are willing to trust the movement in their 
hands. Should they be true to Principle, it 
would triumph ; should they prove otherwise, it 
will only show that they are not yet equal to 
the task of asserting their just rights. 

As one, never tratmelled by party rela- 
tions, holding ourselves always free to support 
or oppose any movement or party, as our own 
judgment shall dictate, we merely throw out 
these suggestions for !' se more immediately 
concerned, Of course ...ey are not specially 
applicable to the States of Iowa and Connecti- 
cut, in which delegates to the Nominating 
Convention have already been chosen. 





THE LATE SLAVE CASE AT CINCINNATI. 


We do not know that much editorial com- 

ment is needed on the recent painful and ex- 
traordinary slave case at Cincinnati. Our 
readers have noted the proceedings—the es- 
cape; the pursuit; the death of the child by the 
hands of the heroic mother to save it from a 
life of Slavery; the arrest of the victims of 
oppression, first as fugitive slaves, under Uni- 
ted States process, then as criminals, under 
State process; the mandate of the District Judge 
Leavitt, to the Sheriff, to deliver them up, pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the right of the 
master is paramount to the right of a State to 
protect life and punish crime; the response of 
the Sheriff; the summary decision of the Judge, 
and the hot haste with which the mother and 
her companions, under the escort of men, will- 
ing to stain their souls with the price of blood, 
were hurried across the river to Kentucky, and 
placed under the absolute power of a man call- 
ing himself their owner. It now remains to 
say, that the devoted mother, Margaret, and her 
infant child, with the other victims, were ship- 
ped on the steamboat Henry Lewis, destined 
for the wilds of Arkansas—but on the passage, 
at night, while the passengers slept, a terrible 
collision with another bost on the Ohio river, 
startled the sleepers ; the entire cabin was hro- 
ken in two, the boat caught fire, and amidst 
shrieks and smoke and splinters and rushing 
waters, the passengers in their night clothes rush- 
ed for safety to the hurricane deck, whence the 
majority of them were at last rescued. Marga- 
ret and her companion were saved—but her 
child was drowned : God took it, and the moth- 
er rejoiced. She exhibited, says the Louisville 
Courier, “no other feeling than joy at the loss 
of her child.” 

The whole transacticn is historicai—the ages 
will remember it, and the names of the men, 
official or hireling, who have signalized them- 
selves as the allies of Oppression in this dark 
event, will rot. 

What a commentary upon the Despotism of 
Slavery! The claims of the master overriding 
the claims of a State! Human chattelship par- 
amount over State Sovereignty! The infa- 
mous Fugitive Slave Act of Congress, stronger 
than the whole penal Code of a Sovereign 
State ! 

A few honest and excellent people have 
shown a disposition to blame Governor Chase, 
as if he could have prevented these outrages. 
They ought to know him well enough, not to 
accuse him lightly, Always aiming to secure 
some practical advantages for Freedom, he 
avoids noise and ostentation. We have reason 


exerted in favor of a. bill to amend the habeas 
passed in season, it would have prevented the | a 




















sever crowd he could 


. Reseue them 


pom ome sh 
bly to hand 

f: But the Sheriff tia 
tody, under State process. We are inform- 
ed, and have no doubt of the fact, that Govern- 
or Chase openly expressed his opinion of the 
transaction, and announced his purpose to sup- 
port the Sheriff in his two-fold custody of the 
prisoners, with the whole power of the State if 
necessary, but how could he interfere until the oc- 
casion arose? The Sheriff is not bis officer—he 
cannot control him—he can only act in aid and 
when called upon, in execution of the laws of 
the State. The issuing of the writ of habeas 
corpus by Judge Leavitt, the surrender of the 
The proceedings of this meeting have been | fugitives by the Sheriff, and the monstrous or- 
der of the Judge for their delivery, no one could 
foresee—and we all know that so summary and 
rapid was the process, that the return of the 
Sheriff to a capias, issued by the Prosecuting 
Attorney after the action of Judge Leavitt, 
was, that he could not find the parties. 
Governor Chase, so far as we can see, did 
his whole duty: the guilt of the transaction 
lies at the door of the system of Slavery, of the 
abominable Fugitive Slave Act, and of Judge 
Leavitt, who chose to assume that the State 
has no right to protect life or punish a crimi- 
nal offence committed against its majesty, if it 
interfere with the claim of a foreign master to 
the services of the offender. Let public opin- 
ion fall upon the guilty, and not the innocent— 


upon the supporters, not opponents of Oppres- 
sion. 


the energies of both. To 
has come out of 






the more exercise is needed. But, i 
this, the people constantly are eating 
Meat is the most stimula, 
food there is, and there is no other n 
earth where all classes devour such 
of meat, fat, butter, sugar, molasses 
and hot tea and coffee. And no nation , 
earth have such bad teeth, and 
dication of a debilitated constitut 
_ A fourth cause of national debili 
in stimulating the brain, unbalanc 
cise and recreations. Fif 
write, and cipher, 
out of a colleve course. No dail 
hot school-rooms in all manner 
with evening lessons at home. 
sons, no books for children at e , 
Sundays and week days. There Bi 
as much intellectual stimulus of the brain p 
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ations. Then the cares, business, 
ments of all kinds, for both men 
have increased at an equal ratio. 
18 going on at high-steam pressure. 
more the brain is thus stimal 
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—" . ‘tate been placed by the intervention of Know 
A cca ay | Nothingism. In both places, Republicanism 


will take its true position before the November 





exercising less. 








rans Seeeg ia Later.—Returns from 219 towns give Metealf 
80,980, Wells 31,490, Goodwin (Whig) 2,337, 
showing @ plurality for Wells. It is supposed 
that the result will not be materially varied by 
the returns yet to be received from the remain- 


ities, implies, we think, either prejudice 
norance, Was it England that first gave in«li- 
cations of a desire to close the contest? Did 
not her steadiness of purpose conctrain her 
Ally, against his inclination, to reject a peace 
that would have brought with it no security? 
Has not her spirit risen, her energy been de- 
veloped, with the progress of the struggle? 
Russia gives signs of exhaustion—!'rance fears 
it--but, where are the symptoms of weakness 
gland? At this moment she is better 
prepared for the prosecution of the controversy 
than any of the parties to it. All the talk in 
the Tribune about “England declining to the 
rank of a second-rate Power,” is mere flum- 


ee Since, to ry) 
that 
Surely our friends in New Hampshire must ily ante 


-see the necessity of placing themselves on the 
one platform of Freedom. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Republican party in Connecticut is now 
organized. The proceedings of the State Con- 
vention which met at Hartford on the 12th inst. 
are briefly sketched in another column. Ex- 
Governor Cleveland, ex-Senator Niles, Gideon 
Welles, Prof, Benjamin Silliman, sen., andother 
men of positiou, took part in the movement. 
The first two resolutions of the serics, reported 
by John M, Niles, and adopted by the Conven- 
tion, are as follows: 

Resolved, That we regard the Republican 
movement and organization us having been 
forced upon the country by the unconstitutional 
and despotic measures and ag 
National Administration, and 
other party occupying a position suitable for 
combining public seniiment and rendering it 
effective for resisting such 
fending the rights of the people, and vindicating 
the principles of Freedom. 

Resolved, recent Convention at 
Pittsburgh, which first inaugurated the Repub- 
lican movement as 
demanded by the circumstances of the country ; 
that its proceedings were patrioticand judicious, 
and meet our hearty approval; believing that 
they have already exe 
in inspiring confidence and awakening exertions 
in the cause which the Convention so ably rep- 
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exercise, and seasons 
Bat, contrary to this, 
brains of children and adults ar 
the less pure air and exercise are se 
so the nervous system is exhaust 
whole organism becomes delicate 
To use the words of a medical 
constant exercise of the brain 
chief strength of the system, 
in feeling and thinking.” 

Another cause of 


MR. FILLMORE COMPLIMENTED. 


Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, Secretary of 
the Navy under Mr. Fillmore’s Administration, 
lately addressed a meeting in at Granville in 
that State, called to ratify the nomination of 
Mr. Fillmore as a candidate for the Presideney. 
He said that the crisis when Mr. F. assumed the 
reins of Government was as threatening as it is 
now, but the firm hand of that wise and great 
man calmed the waves of tumult, and restored 
peace to the country! He thought him, above 
all-our statesmen, the man best fitted for the 
Presidency, safest for the South. “He (Mr. 
Graham) had nothing unkind to say against the 
respectable gentleman who now filled the Pres- 
idential chair, but he could not forget, that 
whilst Mr. Fillmore had turned out of office 
every Free-Soiler in his own State, Mr. Pierce 
had discharged from office the Collector of the 
port of New York, because he would not use the 
patronage of his place in rewarding Free-Soit- 
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For the National Era. organization, was 


THE BURIAL OF BARBER. 


Bear him, comrades, to his grave; 
Never over one more brave 
Shall the prairie grasses weep, 
In the ages yet to come, 
When the millions in our room, 
What we sow in tears, shall reap. 


the end of am 
jectionable for 
those who “bu 


mous mass of clothin 


a powerful influence 


[The next article will present the Aviden y 


A Committee, consisting of the Hon, John | and Results of the Decay of National Health™ 


M. Niles, A. A. Burnham, and Charles Ives, was 
appointed to draw up and publish an Address. 

Delezates to the National Republican Con- 
vention at Philadelphia were appointed, as fol- 


From the State at large—John M. Niles, 
Hartford; Benjamin Silliman, New Haven; D. 
F. Robinson, Hartford; Charles Ives, New 
Haven; Chauncey F. Cleveland, Hampton; 
Charles Adams, Litchfield. 

Substitutes—Calvin Day, Hartford; Julius 
Pratt, Meriden ; Perry Smith, Hartford ; Charles 
A. Judson, New Haven; A. A. Burnham, Hamp- 
ton; Elliott Beardsley, Winsted. 

From Congressional Districts—\st, Dwigkt 
Loomis, Rockville ; James M. Bunce, Hartford ; 
Thaddeus Welles, Glastenbury. Substitutes— 
J. F. Stickney, Rockville; Joseph R. Hawley, 
Hartford; Thomas T. Fisher, Hartford. 

2d. Benjamin Douglass, Middletown ; Charles 
L. English, New-Haven ; Elihu Spencer, Middle- 
Substitutes—Henry Taintor, Clinton; 
Charles Ball, New Haven; Wm. H. Buell, Clin- 


other examples 
Of course this high testimony will be ap- 
preciated at the North, and tend to deepen the 
devotion to Mr. Fillmore that already character- 
izes the people of the Free States. 





Bear him up the icy hill, 
With the Kansas frozen still 
_ As his noble heart, below, 
And the land he came to till 
With a freeman’s thews and will, 
And his poor hut roofed with snow! 
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LETTER FROM JUDGE HORNBLOWER. 


The following letter from the celebrated Chisi ih 
Justice Hornblower, of New Jersey, was not 
received until after the adjournment of the lap 
Republican National Convention. . 
man whose fame is national: 





RHODE ISLAND. 


The General Assembly of Rhode Island closed 
its session on Saturday. Among the business 
tre .sacted during the session were resolutions 
to amend the Constitution of the State so as to 
abolish the registry tax; to authorize the Gen- 
eral Assembly to assess a poll tax of one dol- 
lar; to require twenty-one years residence in 
the United States as a qualification for suffrage; 
r diem compensation of the 
General Assembly from one dollar to two dol- 
lars, The resolution to amend the Constitu- 
tion, by requiring the ability to read as a qual- 
ification for suffrage, was voted down. The 
resolution adopted must be submitted to the 
next General Assembly; and, if again adopted, 
they will be submitted to the people. 
were passed for the protection of married women. 
They are authorized to devise real estate as | 
well as personal, and deposites in savings banks 
made in their names are secured to their own 
use, and can only be drawn by their own writ- 
ten order.—An 

Rhode Island has a vast capital invested in 
manufacturing establishments, and her true 
policy is to encourage the immigration of labor. 
She has but a small proportion of foreign-born 
population, and receives few foreign immi- 
grants. In the census tables of 1850, the num- 
bers of foreigners arriving within her border 
from abroad were, in 1845, 155; in 1847, 76; 
in 1852, 54; and, according to an Official Re- 
port of the State Department, the whole num- 
And yet, we find the 
Legislature so far gone in the infatuation of 
Know Nothingism, as to pass a bill to amend 
the Constitution, so as to require twenty-one 
years residence in the State as a qualification 
for the exercise of the right of suffrage! 
measure is of course aimed at naturalized citi- 
zens, but if the statement above be correct, it 
will apply also to native Americans, born in 
This, we suppose, is a specimen 
of Know Nothing legislation. It is disgrace- 
fal to the State afflicted by it. Is is some con- 
solation to know that the thing cannot become 
a law till agreed to by another Legislature, and 
then by the People. We hope, before that time, 
they will have come to their senses. 


One more look of that dead face, 
Of his murder’s ghastly trace! 

One more kiss, oh, widowed one ! 
Lay your left hands on his brow, 
Lift your right hands up, and vow 

That his work Shall yet be done. 


Newark, N J., Feb. 21, 1855. 
To the President and Members of the Repu a 
can Convention at Pittsburgh: oY 

GENTLEMEN: It was only yesterday that] ime 
received intelligence of my appointment ass im 
delegate to your Convention. 
standing the shortness of the notice, I wouli i 
have endeavored to meet with you, and mingle il 
in your deliberations, but for my advanced age im 
and the inclemency of the season. 
life, I have scarcely ever received any manifest. Im 
ation of the favorable opinion of my fellov. 
citizens of this my native State, that has beef 
more grateful to my feelings, or conferred upuil 
me more honor, than in appointing me a deb 
gate to the “Republican” Convention. 
very name gives a fresh impetus to the blood ” 
(now chilled with the frost of many winters) aM 
which first coursed in my veins when, inthe | 
midst of the revolutionary struggle, (in 1777,)| 
was born into the world, an American freentan, 
under the banners of Liberty. ’ 
and thankful that I have been spared to see the 
day when the friends of human liberty hin 
once more raised the “ Republican” standw\— 
s standard around which all that are tre 
Whigs, all true-hearted Americans, and all the 
friends of constitutional rights, of whatever 
political name, can rally and cordially unite al 
their moral and persuasive influence in checkin; 
the further spread of the disgrace and curse cam 
Human Slavery. I will not conceal the fact 
that I hate Slavery in all its aspects and con» | 
quences. I hate it religiously, politically, aud 
as a domestic institution. { 
time, I could act harmoniously with no pari 
that would by Congressional legislation, or by 
any violent or revolutionary conduct, attemy 
to interfere with the municipal regulations dj 
any State that chooses to retain and cherish 
the institution within her own territorial limit. 
True, the compromises made by our fathers, it 
framing the Federal Constitution, which secures 
to every man, who “ owns” (I blush to use the 
word) five of his fellow’beings, in effect, four 
votes, while the “Republican” citizen: of 4 
free State, who owns no human chattels, can 
have but one vote, was a hard bargain, and we 
have borne the consequences of it with unflinch- 
ing integrity. But against the extension of 
Slavery where it does not now lawfully exist, 
or the addition to the Union of any more slave 
States, I do solemnly protest, in behalf of my: 
self, my children, my country, and the world, 
Pardon me for thus far intruding myself upo 
your time and attention; but having, withou! 
being consulted upon the subject, been selected 
as a delegate to your body, I have thought! 
due to my constituents, to my friends at home, 
to those with whom I have hitherto politically 
acted, and to your honorable body, thus plainly 
and unqualifiedly to enrol myself for lifes 
soldier, old and almost worn out as I am, under 
the banners of the great “Republican” patty. 

That the spirit of true wisdom and pure ps § 
triotism may pervade your assembly, and guide 
your deliberations to happy and successful re 
sults, is the prayer of your obedient servant, 

Jos. C. HornBLOWER. 


able spirit towa 
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Patience, friends! The eye of God 
Every path by Murder trod 
Watches, lidless, day and night; 
And the dead man in his shroud, 
And his widow weeping loud, 
And our hearis, are in his sight. 


leans, as is na’ 
probably, hod 4 


and to raise the might have bee 


the illustration 
Every deadly threat that swells one at = 
With the roar of gambling hells, 

Every brutal jest and jeer, 
Every wicked thought and plan 
Of the cruel heart of man, 


Though but whispered, He can hear! 


Tat Homestead 0 


n. 
3d. Daniel P. Tyler, Brooklyn; Augustus 
Brandagee, New London; Moses Pierce, Nor- 
wich. Substitutes—Amos D. Lockwood, Wind- 
ham; J. H. Carpenter, Willimantic; N. T. 
Adams, Jewett City. 

4th. Frederick S. Wildman, Danbury ; George 
D. Wadhams, Wolcottville ; Wm. B. Hoyt, Dan- 
bury. Substitutes—Lewis Beers, Stratford ; 
Ammi Giddings, Plymouth ; Edgar 8. Tweedy, 


You in suffering, they in crime, 
Wait the just award of time, 

Wait the vengeance that is due; 
Not in vain a heart shall break, 
Not a tear for Freedom’s sake 

Fal! unheeded: God is true. 
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While the flag with stars bedeck’d 
Threatens where it should protect, 

And the Law shakes hands with Crime, 
What is left ye but to wait, 
Match your patience to your fate, 

And abide the better time ? 





kag The subject of the following article 
(the first of a series of four which we shall in- 
sert in the Era) is of vast interest to the Pub- 
The writer has thoroughly studied it, and 
she deals with it in a way that must command 





Everywhere shall take your part, 
Everywhere for you shall pray ; 

On your side are nature’s laws, 

And God’s life is in the cause 
That you suffer for to-day. 


into vulgarity, a 
of the first tale, 
greatly mars a 


ber in 1855 was 83! HEALTH FOR THE PEOPLE. 


To the Editors of Newspapers in the United States: 

The American Woman’s Educational Asso- 
ciation is an organization of ladies, (with an 
incorporated board of gentlemen co-operating 
with them,) to promote improved modes of 
Education, especially in reference to their own 
They aim to direct more attention to the 
distinctive duties of woman as the educator of 
the mind, the guardian of early health, and the 
conservator of domestic economy*and the fam- 


Rats But, at the same] 
Well to suffer is divine; 


Pass the watchword down the line, 
Pass the countersign: “ ENDURE.” 
Not to him who rashly dares, 
Bat to him who nobly bears, , 
Is the victor’s garland sure. 


in the evident 
sketches of liv 
of the natural, 
ture, or become 
Frozen earth to frozen breast, 
Lay our slain one down to rest; 

Lay him down in hope and faith, 
And above the broken sod, 
Once again, to Freedom’s God, 

Pledge yourselves for life or death— 


lines it may be 
picture there is 
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book is the best 


They are led to the present effort by a pain- 
ful conviction that the customs of domestic life 
and the modes of education during the present 
century have induced @ wniversal debility of 
constitution, and, in consequence, a decay of 
national health, especially among women. 

It is believed that these evils can be reme- 
died, and that the first step must be to set forth 
to all the people these evils, and the remedy. 
The only medium for attempting this is the 
Newspaper Press. 

It is therefore proposed that this notice, and 
four short articles, prepared by one of the la- 
dies of the Association, should be admitted 
into all the newspapers of the land, and that 
the editors direct special attention to them. 

These articles will be. headed “Heautrn ror 
THE Props,’ and will contain a brief state- 
ment of those changes in our domestic habits 
and modes of education that have tended to 
destroy national health, the evils thus induced, 
and the remedies for these evils. 

‘Phe Board of Managers for the Association 
in whose behalf this request is made, embraces 
many of the most distinguished educators and 
authoresses in our nation, such as Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs, Hale, 
Mrs. Conant, Mrs. Ricord, Mrs. Stowe, and 


That the State whose walls ye lay, 
In your blood and tears, to-day, 
Shall be free from bonds of shame, 
And your goodly land untrod 
By the feet of Slavery, shod 
With cursing as with flame! 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY ORGANIZED IN IOWA. 
Plant the Buckeye on his grave, 
For the hunter of the slave 
In its shadow cannot rest ; 
And let martyr mound and tree 
Be your pledge and guarantee 
Of the freedom of the West! 


In pursuance of previous notice, a State Con- 
vention was held, in Iowa city, on the 22d Feb- 
ruary, to organize a Republican Party. A 
committee of ten—one from each Judicial Dis- 
trict—having been appointed to report the 
names of permanent officers, reported for Pres- 
ident, Hon. Philip Velie, seven Vice Presidents, 
and four Secretaries. A Committee on Creden- 
tials reported the names of two hundred and 
sixty delegates from thirty-six counties. A 
Cofnmittee on Resolutions reported a series, 
presenting clearly the one great issue forced 
upon the country by Slavery, free from all ex- 
traneous matter, which was unanimously adopt- 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE—ENGLAND. 


The representatives of England, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Turkey, held their first 
Conference at Paris on the 25th ult., Count 
The Austrian propo- 
sitions were adopted as the basis of negotia- 
tion; it was agreed that the armistice should 
last till the end of March; and then, after the 
members had piedged themselves by a written 
guarantee not to divulge the proceedings until 
closed, the Conference adjourned. Two meet- 
ings were subsequently held, but, as the rule of 
secrecy was strictly observed, nothing trans- 
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Walewski presiding. 





ELECTION LAW FOR KANSAS. 


The following are the 4th, 5th, and 6th sec jj 
tions ofa bill reported by the Committee on 
Territories of the House of Representatives, to 
regulate elections hereafter in Kansas: . 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That i! 
any person, not being an actual inhabitant o & 
resident of the said Territory, shall cast his 
vote at any election which may be held in the 
said Territory by authority of law, such perso 
so offending shall, on conviction thereof in aj 
criminal court, be punished by fine not les 
than twenty dollars nor more than one hundred 
dollars, and imprisonment not less than two 
months nor more than six months; that if a0/ 
person or persons shall come into any electi0® 
district of said Territory in armed and orga 
ized bodies, for the purpose of participating " 
disturbances, controlling or voting at any ele. 
tion held or to be held under the authority 
law therein, such person or persons s0 offend: 
ing shall, on conviction thereof in 
court, be punished by a fine of not less 
one hundred dollars and not exceeding *° 
hundred dollars, and imprisonment for a t™ 
not less than three months and not ex 
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Presidential electors were chosen as follows: 


Reuben Noble, Clayton; H. O. Conner, Mus- 
catine ; Daniel F. Miller, Lee; W. M. Stone, 


The undersigned, in behalf of this Board, 
asks the favor above indicated of all the editors 
Very respectfully, 

Also, Delegates to the National Convention : 

Francis Springer, Louisa ; 8. D. Carpenter, 
Linn; F. H. Warren, Des Moines 
Wiltse, Dubuque; Joseph W. Caldw 
H. B. Armstrong, Appanoose; J. 
Howell, Lee ; E. Mayne, Van Buren. 

After the appointment of a State Central 
Committee, and a Committee to issue an ad- 
dress, the Convention adjourned. 


Cor. Secretary and General Agent of the 


Speculators were of course just as knowing American Woman's Educational Ass'n. 


as if they had been present at the meetings. 
They had already detected a grave hitch in the 
proceedings—the last point had been taken up 
first, whereupon Count Orloff proposed to refer 
it to a Congress of the Representatives of the 
Crowned Heads of Europe, whence arose con- 
sternation in Paris—in a word, the Conference 
was on the brink of being broken up by the 
artful diplomacy of Russia. These wild ramors 
had the effect intended, unabling the money- 
changers and stock-jobbers to profit by the 


Causes of the Decay of National Health. Produced that h 


Two things are generally conceded, viz: that 
the American women are not as healthy as the 
European; and that the present generation, 
especially the women, are not as healthy and 
vigorous as former ones. 

What are the causes? Not our climate, for 
that is the same as it was when the women of 
this country were as health 
Scotch, and Irish, and when 
vigorous as their ancestors or any other people. 
The change, then, must be owing to changes in 
our domestic habits and modes of education. 
Some of these will now be indicated. 

Nothing so certainly deteriorates and under- 
mines the body as habitually breathing impure 
Jire-places in kitchens, parlors, 
bedrooms, and workshops, secured to our an- 
cestors pure and cool air. But, at the present 
day, close stoves and close sleeping-rooms, with 
no proper ventilati_n, are debilitati 
nine-tenths of the 
crowded into schoo 
almost never properly ventilated. 

Four-fifths of all the food and drink taken are 
thrown off through the lungs and skin. Hvery 
pair of lungs vitiates one pint of air at every 
expiration. That is equal to one hogshead of 
air each hour for every pair of lungs. 

No room, then, can be properly ventilated, 
a i | or recei aa from minor at least Lene 

gs of air for every pair of lungs. is 
is always secured by open fire-places, but by a 
stove almos: never. Thus it is that the greater 
part of this generation have had every bodily 
tissue nourished by imperfected blood, thus in- 
ducing a delicate or feeble constitution, 

A second cause of debility is the want cf vig- 
orous exercise, especially to the muscles of the 
In former days, the children 
in pure and cool ~~ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ELECTION. ealled on to swe 


The Boston Atlas contains return. from 186 
towns in New Hampshire, which foot up as fol- 


as the English, 


h sexes were as Sev. times i 


The New York Tribune, catching at these 
speculations as if they were verities, makes 
them the occasion of profound editorials, all 
converging to one aim—the disparagement 
and degradation of England. At one time, 
according to that paper, England has accom- 
plished what she intended by commencing the 
war—the perpetuation and extension of British 
Free Trade: at another, she has lost all her 
prestige as a military Power, disgraced her na- 
val reputation, sunk to the level of a second- 
rate nation, and now plays second fiddle to 
France: at another, she alone is indisposed to 
peace, (because, we suppose, she is utterly ex- 
hausted, and he~ military power broken down !) 
and there is a threatened combination against 
her, by all the great Powers of Europe. It is 
marvellous to watch the confusion of ideas 
produced by the 7ribune’s unnatural antipathy 


30,231 23,656 3,237 28,530 28,160 2,098 

Majority for Metcalf, 1855, 3,338. Ninety- 
three scattering votes are returned from three 
towns in this election—so that the majority 
against Metcalf in 1856 is 2,191; his plurality 
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Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That" 
any person, being a member of any such arm 
and organized body as described in the prec? 
or connected therewith, an¢ ® 
non-resident of the said Territory, 8 
any élection which may be held in the 5 
Territory by authority of la 
viction thereof, be punishe 
less than one hundred dolla 
ing five hundred dollars, and b 
for a term of not less than six 
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ple, while children are 
The Legislature will have to choose the heated with stoves, and 
Governor, and the indications are, that while 
the Administration Party will share the Senate 
about equally, the Opposition will have a de- 
cided majority in the House. 

It will be observed, that Metcalf has lost in 
the 186 towns since last year, 1,701; Straight- 
out Whig loss, 1,139; Administration gain, 
4,506; increase in total vote, since 1855, 1,757. 
If we add the loss on Metcalf’s vote, and that on 
the Straight-out Whig vote, to this increase, we 
have 4,607, or just fifty more votes than the 
Administration gain. 

It is well to look these facts in the face. 
Last year, under the immediate excitement 
produced by the passage of the Nebraska bill, 
many voters waived their opposition to Know 
Nothingism, and either remained at home, or 
cast their votes so as to give an overwhelming 

the Administration. This 

Know Nothingism is in New 

still the reaction against it has 

strong enough to 
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The truth is, Russian power has sustained a 
decided check, through the united efforts of 
England and France, and for the time the 
dream of universal empire, so long cherished 
by the Czars, has been dispelled. Turkey is 
secure. If social and political reform be pos- 
sible within her limits, the way is now fairly 
open. The claim of Russia to an exclusive pro- 
tectorate over the Greek subjects of her neigh- 
bor is rep.diated, The Danubian Principali. 
ties are saved. The grand scheme of belting 
Europe bya Russian circum the 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. } 


Address of the Republican Convention 
CONVENED IN THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH, 


On the 224 of February, 1856, " 


To the People of the United States: 

Having met in Convention at the city of, 
brent i the State of oy this 
22d day of February, 1 as Tepresenta- 
tives of the le in various sections of the 
Union, to consult upon the political wae A 
which the country is menaced, and the politi 
ac ion by which those evils may or gomg Bi 
address to you this Declaration of our Princi- 
ples, and of the Purposes which we seek to 
promote. 

We declare, in the first place, our fixed and 
unalterable devotion to the Constitution of the 
United States, to the ends for which it was es- 
tablished, and to the means which it provided 
for their attainment. We =~ the solemn 
protestation of the People of the United States, 
that they ordained it, “in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
poe the — welfare, and secure the 

lessings of liberty to themselves and their _ 
terity.” We believe that the powers which it 
confevs upon the Government of the United 
States are ample for the accomplishment of 
these objects; and that if these powers are ex- 
ercised in the spirit of the Constitution itself, 
they cannot lead to any other result. We re- 
spect those great rights which the Constitution 
declares to be inviolable, freedom of speech 
and of the Press, the free oxercise of religious 
belief, and the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. We would preserve those 
great safeguards of civil freedom, the habeas 
corpus, the right of trial by Jury, and the right 
of personal liberty, unless deprived thereof for 
crime by due process eed law. Page declare our 
pur to obey, in a’! things, the requirements 
of the ( Constitution, and of’ all laws enacted in 
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Union to 1820—but the territory from 
which’ were formed had belonged to States 
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vented prohibi ing ape de these new 
States, by the action of the States out of 
which they had been formed. But, as soon as 


we - 5 in the country. 

e framers of the Constitution, although the 
historical record of their opinions proves that 
they were earnest and undivided in their dislike 
of , and in their conviction that it was 


lican freedom, after taking these steps to pre- 
vent its increase, did not interfere with it fur- 
ther in the States where it then existed. Those 
States were separate communities, jealous of 
their sovereignty, and unwilling to enter into 
any league which should trench, in the least 
degree, upon their own control of their own af- 
fairs. This sentiment the framers of the Con- 
stitution were compelled, to respect; and they 
accordingly left Slavery as they left all other 
local interests, to the control of the several 
States. But no one who reads with care the 
debates and the recorded opinions of that age, 
can doubt that the ultimate removal of Slavery 
was desired by the People of the whole country, 
and that Congress had been empowered to pre- 
vent its increase, with a view to its gradual and 





pursuance thereof. We cherish a profound 
reverence for the wise and patriotic men by 
whom it was framed, and a lively sense of the 
blessings it has conferred upon our country, 
and upon mankind throughout the world. In 
every crisis of difficulty and of danger, we shall 
invoke its spirit, and proclaim the sapremacy 
of its authority. 

In the next place, we declare our ardent and 
unshaken attachment to this Union of Ameri- 
can States, which the Constitution created, and 
has thus far preserved. We revere it as the 
purchase of the blood of our forefathers, as the 
condition of our national renown, and as the 
guardian and guarantee of that Liberty which 
the Constitution was designed to secure. We 
will defend and protect it against all its enemies. 
We will recognise no geographical divisions, 
no local interests, no narrow or sectional pre- 
judices, in our endeavors to preserve the Union 
of these States against foreign aggression and 
domestic strife. What we claim for ourselves 
we claim for all. The rights, privileges, and 
liberties, which we demand as our inheritance, 
we concede as their inheritance to all the citi- 
zens of this Republic. 

Holding these opinions, and animated by 
these sentiments, we declare our conviction 
that the Government of the United.States is 
not administered in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, or for the preservation and prosperity 
of the American Union; but that its powers 
are systematically wielded ror THE PROMOTION 
AND EXTENSION OF THE INTEREST OF SLAVERY 
in direct hostility to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, in flagrant disregard of other great 
interests of the country, and in open contempt 
of the public sentiment of the American peoiee 
and of the Christian world. We proclaim our 
belief that the policy which has for years past 
been adopted in the administration of the Gen- 
eral Government, tends to the utter subversion 
of each of the + ends for which the Consti- 
tution was established; and that, unless it shall 
be arrested by the prompt interposition of the 
People, the hold of the Union upon their loyalty 
and affection will be relaxed, the domestic tran- 
quillity will be disturbed, and all constitutional 
securities, for the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, will be destroyed. 
The slaveholding interest cannot be made per- 
manently paramount in the General Govern- 
ment, without involving consequences fatal to 
free institutions. We acknowledge that it is 
large and powerful; that in the States where it 
exists, it is entitled, under the Constitution, like 
all other local interests, to immunity from the 
interference of the General Government, and 
that it must paper exerrise, through its 
representatives, a considerable share of politi- 
cal power. But there is nothing in its position, 
as there is certainly nothing in its character, 
to sustain the supremacy which it seeks to es- 
tablish. ‘There is not a State in the Union in 
which the slaveholders number one-tenth part 
of the free white population—nor in the aggre- 

do they number one-fiftieth part of the 
white population of the United States. The 
annual productions of the other classes in the 
Union, far exceed the total value of all the 
slaves. To say nothing, therefore, of the ques- 
tions of natural justice and of political economy 
which Slavery involves, neither its magnitude 
nor the number of those by whom it is repre- 
sented entitle it to one-tenth part of the politi- 
cal powers conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Constitution. Yet we see it seek- 
ing, and at this moment wielding, all the func- 
tions of Government—executive, legislative, 


* and judicial—and using them for the augment- 


ation of its powers and the establishment of its 
ascendency. 

From this ascendency, the principles of the 
Constitution, the rights of the several States, 
the safety of the Union, and the welfare of the 
People of the United States, demand that it 
should be dislodged. 


Historical Outiine of the Progress of Slave 
towards Ascendexcy in the Federal Government. 


It is not necessary for us tc rehearse in detail 
the successive steps by which the slaveholding 
interest has secured the influence it now exerts 
in the General Government. Close students 
of political events will readily trace the path of 
its ambition through the past twenty-five years 
of our national history. 

it was under the Administration of President 
Tyr, and during the negotiation which Ae 
ceded the annexation of Texas, that the F'ed- 
eral Administration for the first time declared, 
in its diplomatic correspondence with foreign 
nations, that Slavery in the United States was 
a “ POLITICAL INSTITUTION, ESSENTIAL TO THE 
PEACE, SAFETY, AND PROSPERITY OF THOSE 
Srares or THe Union IN WHICH IT EXxIStTS;” 
and that the paramount motive of the American 
Government, in annexing Texas, was two-fold— 
first, to prevent the abolition of Slavery within 
its limits; and secondly, to render Slavery more 
secure and more powerful withinsthe slavehold- 
ing States of the Union. Slavery was thus ta- 
ken under the special care and protection of the 
Federal Government. It was no longer to be 
left as a Stsite institution, to be controlled ex- 
clusively by the States themselves; it was to be 
defended by the General Government, not onl 
against the invasion or insurrection of 

enemies, but = the moral. seatiment of 
humanity, and the natural development of pop- 
ulation and material power. 

Thus was the whole current of our national 
hi suddenly and unconstitutionally reversed. 
The General Government, abandoning the po- 
sition it had always held, declared its purpose 
to protect and perpetuace what the great found 


evil— 
















ultimate extinction. Nor did the period of 
emancipation seem remote. Slave labor, em- 
ployed as it was in agriculture, was less profit- 
able than the free labor which was pouring in 
to take its place. And even in States where 
this consideration did not prevail, other influen- 
ces tended to the same result. The spirit of 
Liberty was then young, generous, and strong. 
The men of the nation had made sacrifices and 
waged battles for the vindication of their inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; and it was not possible for them to 
sit down’ in the — enjoyment of blessings 
thus achieved, without feeling the injustice, as 
well as the inconvenience, of holding great num- 
bers of their fellow-men in bondage. In all the 
States, therefore, there existed a strong tenden- 
cy towards emancipation. The removal of so 
great an evil was felt to be a worthy object of 
ambition by the best and most sagacious states- 
men of that age; and Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and all the great leaders and repre- 
sentatives of public opinion, were active and 
earnest in devising measures by which it could 
be accomplished. 

But the great change produced in the indus- 
try of the Southern States, in the early part of 
the present century, by the increased culture of 
cotton, the introduction of new inventions to 
prepare it for use, and its growing importance 
to the commerce of the cOuatry and the labor 
of the world, by making slave labor more profit- 
able than it had ever been before, checked this 
tendency towards emancipation, and soon put an 
end to it altogether. As the demand for cot- 
ton increased, the interests of the cotton-grow- 
ing States became more and more connected 
with Slavery; the spirit of freedom gradually 
gave way before the spirit of gain; the senti- 
ments andthe language of the Southern States 
became changed ; and all attempts at emanci- 
pation began to be ed, and resisted, as 
assaults upon the rights and the interests of the 
slaveholding section of the Union. For many 
years, however, this change did not affect the 
— relations of the subject. States, both 

and slaveholding, were successively added 
to the Confederacy, without exciting the fears 
of either section. Vermont came into the Union 
in 1791, with a Constitution excluding Slavery. 
Kentucky, formed out of Virginia, was admitted 
in 1792, Tennessee in 1796, Mississippi in 
1817, and Alabama in 1819—all slave States, 
formed out of territory belonging to slave States, 
and having Slavery established in them at the 
time of theiz formation. On the other hand, 
Ohio was admitted in 1803, Indiana in 1816, 
and Illinois in 1818, having formed State Gov- 
ernments under acts of Congress which made it 
a fundamental condition, that their Constitu- 
tions should contain nothing repugnant to the 
Ordinance of 1787—or, in other words, that 
Slavery should be prohibited within their limits 
forever. In all these occurrences, as in the ad- 
mission of Louisiana in 1812, there had been 
no contest between Freedom and Slavery, for 
it had not been generally felt that the interests 
of either were seriously involved. 


The Missouri Compromise. 

The first contest concerning the admission of 
a new State, which turned upon the question of 
Slavery, occurred in 1819, ate Missouri, form- 
ed out of territory purchased from France in 
1803, applied to Congress for admission to the 
Union asa slaveholding State. The applica- 
tion was strenuously resisted by the people of 
the free States. It was everywhere felt that 
the decision involved consequences of the last 
importance to the welfare of the country, and 
that, if the progress of Slavery was ever to be 
arrested, that was the time to arrest it. The 
slaveholding interest demanded its admission 
as a right, and denied the power of Congress 
to impose conditions upon new States applying 
to be admitted into the Confederacy. The power 
rested with the free States, and Missouri was 
denied admission. But the subject was review- 

ed. The slaveholding interest, with character- 
istic and timely ity, abated something of 
its pretensions, and settled the controversy on 
the basis of compromise. Missouri was ad- 
mitted into the Union by an act bearing date 
March 6, 1820, in which it was also declared 
that “in all that territory ceded by France to 
the United States, under the name of Louisiana, 
which lies north of 36° 30’ of north latitude, 
not included within the limits of the State of 
Missouri, SLAVERY AND INVOLUNTARY SERVI- 
TUDE, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly 
convicted, SHALL, BE, AND IS HEREBY, FOREVER 
PROHIBITED.” In each House of Congress, a 
majority of the members from the slaveholding 
States voted in favor of the bill with this pro- 
vision—thus declaring and exercising, by their 
votes, the constitutional power of Congress to 
ot oe: Slavery even in Territories where it 

been — by the law of France, at 
the date of their cession to the United States. 
A new slave State, Arkansas, formed out of 
that portion of this Territory lying south of 36° 
30’, to which the prohibition was not extended, 
was admitted to the Union in 1836. Two slave 
States thus came into the Confederacy by vir- 
tue of this ment ; while Freedom gained 
nothing by it but the prohibition of Slavery 
from @ vast region which civilization had made 
no attempt to penetrate. 

Thus ended the first great contest of Free- 
dom and Slavery for position and power in the 
General Government. The slaveholding inter- 
est had achieved a virtual victory. It secured 
all the immediate results for which it struggled; 
it acquired the power of offsetting, in the Fed- 
eral two of the free States of the Con- 

; and the time could not be foreseen 
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jel p Conven ions, upon 
ever else they may differ, always concur in im- 
posing upon the Convention assent to their 
requisitions in regard to Slavery, as — 










of the election, and using that po : 
tingly and sternly, for the extortion of their de- 
pase they have always been able to control 
of both parties, and thus, what- 

ever may be the issue, to secure a President 
who is sure to be the instrument of their be- 
hests. Thus has it come — that, for twen- 
ty years, we have never a President; who 
would appoint to the humblest office within his 

ift, in any section of the Union, any man 

nown to hold opinions hostile to Slavery, or 
to be active in resisting its aggressions and 
usurpations of power. Men, the most —— 
and the most respectable, in States where Sla- 
very is only known by name, have been ineligi- 
ble to the smallest trust—have been held unfit 
to distribute letters from the Federal office 
to their noighbors, or trim the lamps of a light- 
house upon the remotest point of our extended 
coast. Millions of our citizens have been thus 
disfranchised for their opinions concernin 
Slavery, and the vast patronage of the Gen 
Government has been systematically wielded 
in its service, and for the promotion of its de- 
signs. 

It was by such a discipline, and under such 
influences, that the Government and the coun- 
ty were prepared for the second great stride 
of Slavery towards new dominion, and for the 
avowal of motives by which it was attended. 


the nominations 


“Annexation of Texas and the War with Mexico. 


Texas was admitted into the Union on the 
29th of December, 1845, with a Constitution 
forbidding the abolition of Slavery, and a stip- 
ulation that four more States should become 
members of the Confederacy, whenever they 
sr be formed within her limits, and with or 
without Slavery, as their inhabitants might de- 
cide. The General Government then made 
virtual provision for the addition of five new 


slave States to the Union—practically securing 


to the slaveholding interest ten additional mem- 
bers in the Senate—representing States, it 
might be, with less than a million inhabitants, 
and out-voting five of the old States, with an 
aggregate population of eleven millions. The 
corrupt and tyrannical Kings of England, when 
votes were needed in the House of Lords to 
sustain them against the people, created Peers 
as the emergency required. Is there in this 
anything in more flagrant contradiction to the 
principles of Republican Freedom, or more 
dangerous to the public liberties, than in the 
system practiced by the slaveholding interest 
represented in the General Government? 

But a third opportunity was close at hand, 
and Slavery made a third struggle for the ex- 


tension of its domain and the enlargement of 


its power. 

The annexation of Texas involved us in war 
with Mexico. The war was waged on our part 
with vigor, skill, and success. It resulted in 
the cession to the United States of New Mexi- 
co, California, and Deseret, vast territories over 
which was extended by Mexican law a prohibi- 
tion of Slavery. The slaveholders demanded 


access to them all, resisted the admission of 


California and New Mexico, which the energy 
of freemen, outstripping in its activity the Gov- 
ernment, and even the slaveholding interest, 
had already converted into free States, and 
treasonably menaced Congress and the Union 
with overthrow, if its demands were not con- 
ceded. The free spitit of the country was 
roused with indignation by these pretensions, 
and for a time the whole nation roused to the 
tempest which they had created. Untoward 
events aided the wrong. The death of the Pres- 
ident threw the whole power of the Administra- 
tion into timid and faithless hands. Party re- 
sentments and party ambitions interposed 
against the right. Great men, leaders of the 
people, from whom, in better days, the people 
had learned lessons of principles and patriot- 
ism, yielded to the howlings of the storm, and 
sought shelter, in submission, from its rage. 
The slaveholding interest was again victorious. 
California, with her free Constitution, was in- 
deed admitted into the Union; but New Mexi- 
co, with her Constitution forbidding Slavery 
within her borders, was denied admission, and 
remanded to the condition of a Territory; and 
while Congress refused to enact a positive pro- 
hibition of Slavery in the Territories of New 
Mexico and Deseret, it was provided that, when 
they should apply for admission as States, they 
should come in with or without Slavery, as their 
Additional conces- 
sions were made to the Slave Power—the Gen- 
eral Government assumed the recapture of fu- 
gitive slaves, and passed Jaws for the accom- 


plishment of that end, subversive at once of 


State sovereignty, and of the established safe- 
guards of civil freedom. Then the country 
again had rest. Wearied with its efforts, or 
content with their success, the slaveholding in- 
terest proclaimed a truce. 

When Franklin Pierce, on the 4th of March, 
1853, became President of the United States, 
no controversy growing out of Slavery was agi- 


tating the country. Established laws, some of 


them enacted with unusual solemnity, and un- 
der circumstances which made them of more 
than ordinary obligation, had fixed the charac- 
ter of all the States, and ended the contest con- 
cerning the Territories. Sixteen States were 
free States, and fifteen States were slave States. 
By the Missouri Compromise of 1820, Slavery 
was forever prohibited from all the Louisiana 
Territory lying north of the line of 36° 30’; 
while over that Territory lying south of that 
line, and over the Territories of New Mexico 
and Deseret, no such prohibition had been ex- 
tended. The whole country reposed upon this 
arrangement. All sections and all interests, 
whether approving it or not, seemed to acqui- 
esce in its terms. The slaveholding interest, 
through all its organs, and especially through 
the General Government, proclaimed that this 
was a final and irrepealable adjustment of the 
struggle between Freedom and Slavery for po- 
litical power; that it had been effected by mu- 
tual concessions, and in the spirit of compro- 
mise; and that it should be as enduring as the 
Union, and as sacred as the Constitution itself. 
Both Sserpn parties gave it their sanction in 
their National Conventions; the whole country 
assented to its validity; and’ President Pierce, 
in his first official message to Congress, pledg- 
ec himself to use all the power of tis position 
to prevent it from being disturbed. 

at all these protestations proved delusive, 
and the acquiescence and contentment which 
they prodaced afforded the opportunity, not 
only for new aggressions on the part of Slave- 
ry, but for the repudiation of engagements into 
which its agents had solemnly entered. Less 
than a year had er before these pledges 
were broken, and the advantages which they 
secured to Freedom withdrawn by the slave- 
holding power. 


Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
In the course of time and the natural pro- 


gress of population, that portion of the Louisi- 


ana Territory lying west of the Mississippi 
river, and north of * 
May, 1854, an act was passed erectin 
the two Territories of Kansas and 

and organizin 
From 


and, subsequently, the admission of Ar 
into the Union. 
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convictions of 


uf 


e line of 36° 30’, came to 
be desired for occupation ; and on the 24th of 

upon it 
ebraska, 
Governments for them both. 
is whole region, the slaveholding inter- 
est, thirty-four years before, had agreed that 
“Slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crime, should be for- 
ever prohibited,” and had received, as the price 
of this agreement, the admission of Missouri, 


By the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, this prohibition was declared to be “ inop- 
erative and void ;” and the intent and meaning 
fogialate ‘Slavery into. aay ‘Terctory ‘or State 
i Slavery into ary Territory or 

nor to exclude it therefrom, but +4 leave the 
pele f perfectly free to form and regu- 

their domestic mstitutions in their own 
way, subject tg te the Constitution of the 
United States,” Thus, without a single petition 
for such action from any quarter of the Union, 

against the earnest remonstrances of thou- 
sands of our citizens, against the settled and 
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tnd those who might first become the inhabit- 
thereof were authorized to make laws for 
ent and perpetuatio 


er n. 
The Invasion of Kansas and Action of the General 
* aagnash 


Nor did the slavcholding interest stop here 
in ite crusade of injustice and wrong. The first 
election of members for the Territorial Legi 
gd a = — for the 30th of h, 
an e law o n, i t 
at that election none tt Saaead aoa sane 
the Territory” should be allowed to vote. Yet, 
to prevent people of the Territory themselves 
from exercising the right to robibit Slavery, 
which the act of Congress conferred upon 
them, the slayeholding interest sent armed 
bands of men from the neighboring State of 
ane ; tok — — the ae on the day 
of e D, possession of the polls, exclu- 
ded the legal voters, and sisal detoen 
to elect members of the Legislature, without the 
slightest regard to the er ifications prescribed 
by law. The judges of election, inted un- 
der — ae Administration at Wash- 
ington, aided and abetted in the tion 
of the cutrages upon the rights of esas 
of Kansas, and the President of the United 
States removed from off ze the Governor whom 
he had himself a ar sem but who refused to 
acknowledge the Legislature which the slave- 
holding invaders from Missouri had thus im- 
posed upon the Territory. 
That Legislature met on the 2d of July, 1855. 
Its first act was to exclude those members, duly 
elected, who would not consent to the enact- 
ment of laws for the admission of Slavery into 
the Territory. Having thus silenced all oppo- 
sition to its behests, the Legislature proceeded 
to the enactment of laws for the government of 
Kansas upon the snbject of Slavery. The laws 
of Missouri in regard to it were at first extend- 
ed over the Territory. It was then enacted, 
that every person who should raise an ingur- 
rection or rebellion of negroes in the Territory ; 
every person who should entice away a slave, 
with intent to procure his freedom; every per- 
son who should aid or assist in so enticing away 
a slave within the Territory; and every person 
who should entice or carry away a slave from 
any other State or Territory of the Union, and 
bring him within the Territory of Kansas, with 
the intent to effect or procure his freedom, upon 
the conviction thereof should suffer Draru. 
It was further enacted, that if any person should» 
write, print, or publish, any book, paper, argu- 
ment, opinion, advice, or innuendo, calculated 
to produce a disorderly, dangerous, or rebellious 
disaffection among the slaves in the Territory, 
or to induce them to escape from their masters, 
he should be deemed guilty of a reLony, and 
be punished by imprisonment at hard labor for 
a term not less than rive years; and that if 
any free person, by speaking or writing, should 
assert or maintain that persons have not the 
right to hold slaves in that Territory; or should 
introduce or circulate any book, paper, pamph- 
let, or circular, containing any such denial of 
the right of persons to hold slaves in that Ter- 
ritory, he should be deemed guilty of felony, 
and be punished by wertsonmeEnt at hard labor 
for a term not less than two years. It was 
still further enacted, by the same Legislature, 
that every free white male citizen of the United 
States, and inhabitant of the Territory, who 
should pay a tax of one dollar, and take an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States, 
the act organizing the Territory of Kansas, the 
Territorial law, and the act for the recapture 
of fugitive slaves, should be entitled to vote at 
any election in said Territory—thus making 
citizens of Missouri, or of any other State, legal 
voters in Kansas, upon their presentation at 
the polls, upon taking the oaths prescribed, and 
upon payment of one dollar—in direct violation 
of the spirit of the act of Congress, and in open 
disregard of the rights of the people of the Ter- 
ritory. And having made these enactments 
for the establishment of Slavery, the Legisla 
ture appointed Sheriffs, Judges, and other offi- 
cers of the Territory, for their enforcement— 
thus depriving the peeple of all power over the 
enactment of their own laws, and the choice of 
officers for their execution. 
That these despotic acts, even if they had 
been passed by a Legislature duly elected by 
the people of the Territory, would have been 
null and void, inasmuch as they are plainly in 
violation of the Federal Constitution, is too 
clear for argument. Congress itself is express- 
ly forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States to make any laws abridging the freedom 
of speech and of the press; and it is absurd to 
suppose that a Territorial Legislature, deriving 
all its power from Congress, should not be sub- 
ject to the same restrictions. But these laws 
were not enacted by the people of Kansas. 
They were imposed upon died by an armed 
force. Yet the President of the United States, 
in a special message sent to Congress on the 
24th of January, 1856, declares that they have 
been enacted by the duly-constituted authori- 
ties of the Territory, and that they are of bind- 
ing obligation upon the people thereof. And 
on the 12th of February, 1856, he issued his 
Proclamation, denouncing any attempt to re- 
sist or subvert these barbarous and void enact- 
ments, and warning all persons engaged in such 
attempts, that they will be opposed, not only 
by the local militia, but by any available forces 
belonging to the regular army of the United 
States. Thus has the Federal Government 
solemnly recognised the usurpation set up in 
Kansas by invaders from Missouri, and sloliesd 
all the power of the United States to its sup- 
port. American history furnishes no parallel 
to the cruelty and tyranny of these acts of the 
present Administration. The expulsion ofaliens, 
and the penalties inflicted upon citizens for ex- 
ercising freedom of speech and of the press, 
under the alien and sedition laws, which were 
overthrown by the Republican party of 1798, 
were lenient and mld when compared with the 
outrages perpetrated upon the people of Kan- 
sas, under color of law, by the usurping inva- 
ders sustained by the Federal Government. 
With a full sense of the importance of the 
declaration, we affirm that the execution of 
these threats by the President of the United 
States, upon the people of Kansas, would be an 
unconstitutional exercise of Executive power, 
presenting a case of intolerable tyranny; that 
American citizens cannot submit to it, and re- 
main free; and that if blood shall be shed in 
the prosecution of so unlawful a purpose, those 
by whose agency it may be spilt will be held to 
& strict and stern account by the freemen of 
the Republic. So plain, palpable, and delibe- 
rate a violation of the Constitution, would just- 
ify the interposition of the States, whose duty 
it would be, by all the constitutional means in 
their power, to vindicate the rights and liberties 
of the citizen against the power of the Federal 
Government; and we take this occasion to ex- 
press to our fellow-citizens in Kansas, against 
whom these unconstiiutional acts are directed, 
our profound sympathy with them in the resist- 
ance which it is their right and their duty to 
make to them, and our determination to make 
that sympathy efficient by all the means which 
we may lawfully employ. 
Thus, for a period of twenty-five years, has 
Slavery been contending, under various pre- 
texts, but with constant success, against the 
tendencies of civilization and the spirit of our 
institutions, for the extension and perpetuation 
of its power. The degree in which the Gen- 
eral Government has aided its efforts may be 
traced in the successive steps it has taken. In 
1787, all the States in ‘+e Confederacy united 
in ordaining that Slavery siould be forever pro- 
hibited from all the territory belonging to the 
United States. In 1789, the first Congress of 
the United States passed a law reaffirming this 
ordinance, and re-enacting the prohibition of 
Slavery which it contained. In 1820, the slave- 
holding interest secured the admission of Mis- 
souri, as a slave State, into the Union, by acce- 
ty Ba similar prohibition of Slavery from 
the Louisiana Territory lying north of 36° 30’. 
In ate that prohibition was repealed, and 
the people of the Territory were left free to ad- 
mit or exclude Slavery, in their own discretion. 
In 1856, the General Government proclaims its 
determination to use all the power of the Uni- 
ted States to enforce upon the people obedience 
to laws imposed upon them by armed invaders, 
oot Slavery, and visiting with terrible 
penalties their exercise of lom of speech 
and of the upon that subject. While two- 
thirds of the American people live in States 
where Slavery is forbidden by law, aud while 
five-sixths of the capital, enterprise, and 
ductive istry of the rests upon Free- 
dom as their is, Slavery thus controls all 
Ge eats of their common Government, and 
wields their powers on ite own behalf. 


| The Pleas Urged in Defence of these Aggressions 
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repeal of the Missouri Com the con- 
quest of Kansas, were consummated with a 
scrupulous observance of the forms of law. 


The Plea that the Missouri Compromise was not. 
a Compact. 

I. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
it. is u on behalf of those whom it was 
effected; involved no violation of good faith, be- 
cause that Compromise was merely an act of 
Con, and as such e at pleasure. 
Ke as a | icality, we are not 


disposed to contest this cer The 

cactaien ax tt on But in this 

ena t, subject to case 

ois Yds Seg! it ae Smt 

of the was e en’ 
rh) . The - of the law, 

whatever its form, was the t of a compact. 

Its enactment was secured by an exchange of 

equivalents. The slaveholding interest: 

the admission of Missouri into the Union, by 


-consenting and voting, through its nta- 
tives in Congress, that north of its so line, 
in the Territory of Louisiana, Slavery should be 


prohibited forever. Without that consent and 
that vote, the admission of Missouri could not 
have been secured; nor would the prohibition 
of Slavery until 1854, or until any other date, 
or for any other time than that specified in the 
act—namely, forever—have purchased the as- 
sent of the free States to the admission of Mis- 
souri as a slave State into the Union. The 
word forever, therefore, was a part of the law, 
and of the consideration for its enactment. 
Such a law may be repealed ; but its repeal is 
the rupture of a compact—the repudiation of 
a solemn covenant. The Missouri Compro- 
mise has been regarded as such a compact, from 
the date of its enactment, in all sections and 
by all the people of the country. Successive 
Presidents have invoked for it a respect and an 
obligation scarcely inferior to that of the Con- 
stitution itself; and Senator Douglas himself, as 
late as 1845, declared that it had been “canon- 
ized in the hearts of the American people, as a 
sacred thing, which no ruthless hand would 
ever be reckless enough to disturb.” What- 
ever, therefore, the mere form of the bond may 
have permitted, good faith on the of the 
representatives of the slaveholding interest re- 
quired that it should be kept inviolate. 

Il. Nor is this charge of bad faith, brought 
against the slaveholding interest, for having re- 
pealed the Missouri Compromise, answered or 


evaded by the pleas argued in its defence, that 


originally it was forcibly imposed by the free 
States upon the slave States, without their con- 
sent; that it was subsequently violated by the 
free States, in their refusal to extend its provi- 
sions over New Mexico and Utah; or that its 
repeal, having been offered by the free States 
themselves, could not be resisted or refused by 
the representatives of Slavery. (1.) Even if it 
were trne that the prohibition of Slavery north 
of 36° 30’ was originally enacted by the free 
States, against the votes of the South, the fact 
that the admission of Missouri was accepted as 
the price of that prohibition would have made 
the slaveholding interest a party to the transac- 
tion, asserting to its terms, and bound by its 
obligations. But the fact is not so. The act of 
March 6, 1820, which admitted Missouri, and 
prohibited Slavery in the Louisiana Territory 
north of 36° 30’, received in the Senate the 
votes of fourteen members from slaveholding 
States, while only eight were cast against it; 
and in the House of Representatives, thirty-eight 
members from the slave States voted for it, 
and thirty-seven against it. A majority of the 
votes from slaveholding States, in each branch 
of Congress, were thus given for the bill; and 
so far were the representatives of Slavery from 
regarding it as having been forced upon them, 
that Charles Pinckney, one of their greatest 
and ablest leaders, declared, on the night of its 

assage, that “it was regarded in the slave- 
wolding States as a triumph.’”’ (2.) Still more 
absurd is it to say that the refusal of the North 
to extend the provisions of the Compromise 
over other regions, was a violation of its terms, 
or in any way released the parties to it from 
their obligation to abide by its requirements. 
(3.) It is true that the ostensible author of the 
proposition to repeal it was a Senator from a 
free State; but that fact does not authorize the 
inference that the sentiment of the free States 
was justly and truly represented by his action. 
There was, indeed, no room to doubt that it 
was condemned by the unanimous voice of the 
free States, and that it would be regarded by 
them, and by the country at large, as a very 
gross and wanton violation of obligations which 
had been voluntarily assumed. No matter from 
what geographical quarter of the Union it came, 
it was brought forward in the interest and on 
behalf of the slaveholders. This, indeed, is 
among the worst of the effects of Slavery, and 
among the most signal proofs of its ascendency, 
that able and ambitious men should enlist in 
its service, and volunteer to perform offices on 
its behalf which its representatives would scorn 
to perform themselves—from the conviction 
that by that path the honors and dignities of 
the General Government are to be secured. 
The slaveholding interest owed it to honor and 
good faith to resist the t+ iiptations which such 
men might hold out for the repudiation of its 
obligations. 


The Plea that Congress has no Power to Prohibit 
Slavery in the Territories. 


III. But it is urged that the original enact- 
ment of the. Missouri Compromise, by which 
Slavery was prohibited from entering a portion 
of the territory of the United States, was a vio- 
lation of the Constitution; that Congress has 
no rightful power to make such a prohibition; 
but that into any territory over which the Con- 
stitution is extended, the slaveholder has a right, 
by virtue of its provisions, to take his slaves. 

In reply to this, we answer : 

First—That, whether the plea be true or 
false, it comes too late; that the slaveholding 
interest conceded the constitutionality of the 
prohibition, by assenting to its enactment, and 
aiding it by the votes of its representatives. 


Second—That, if the plea were true, the 
enactment! was null and void, by reason of its 
unconstitutionality, and its repeal, therefore, 
was a needless ostentation of bad faith; and 

Third—That the plea is not true, but is di- 
rectly contrary to the plain letter as well as to 
the spirit of the Constitution, and to the uniform 
practice of the Government from its foundation, 

The Constitution declares that “ the Congress 
shall have power to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the Territories or other 

roperty belonging to the United States.” This 
Coawest is very plain and very broad. It im- 
poses no limitation upon the power of Congress 
to make rules and regulations respecting the 
Territories, except that they shall be such as 
are “needful;” and this, of course, it lies in 
the discretion of Congress to determine. It 
assumes that power to legislate for the Terri- 
tories, which are the common property of the 
Union, must exist somewhere; and also that it 
may most justly, and most safely, be placed in 
the common Government of the Union. The 
authority of Congress over the Territories is 
therefore without any other limit than such as 
its judgment of what is “ needful,” of what 
will best promote their welfare, and that of the 
whole country to which they belong, may im- 
pose. If Congress, therefore, deem it expedi- 
ent to make a rule and regulation which shall 
prohibit Slavery from any Territory, we find 
nothing in the Constitution which removes such 
a prohibition from the sphere of its authority. 
The power of Congress over the Territories of 
the United States is as complete and as full as 
that possessed by any State Legislature over 
territory belonging to that State; and if the 


Platter may prohibit Slavery within its territory, 


so may the former also. 

It has been urged, we are aware, that the 
rules and regulations which Co is author- 
iged to “ respectin the ‘Territories are 


restricted to them led as ; and 
that this lence of the Constitution conkers 
cones power over them whatever. But 
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to be free, must have the color of law for its sate the right thus to” probibit 
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rant Tak. n the contrary, it is a restric- 
foe ta ‘ oe ower assumed to exist. 
The c clause takes it for granted 
that had power to 4 sews the migra- 
tion and the importation of slaves—a power 


gonferred rred by the authority “to regu- 
sss e with foreign nations and among 
the several States ;” for, whether slaves are to 
be regarded as persons or as Tria? com- 

. This clause 


of the Constitution, therefore, imposes upon the 
authority of hee to prohibit the As tion 
or importation of slaves a bs and a limited 
restriction—namely, that this power should not 
be exercised over any of the States then existing, 
prior to the year 1808. Over any State not 
then existing, and, by still stronger implication, 
over any Territories of the United States, the 
exercise of its authority was unrestricted; and 
it might prohibit the migration or importation 
of slaves into them, at any time, in its own dis- 
cretion. 

Nor do any considerations connected with 
alleged rights of in slaves contravene 
the existence or the exercise of this authority. 
The Constitution does not recognise slaves as 
property, in any instance, or to any extent. In 
the clause already cited, they are called “ per- 
sons.” In the clause respecting their escape into 
other States, they are to be returned, not as 
erty, but as “ held to service or labor.” 
And in the apportionment of representation 
and of direct taxes, it is provided by the Con- 
stitution that to the whole number of free per- 
sons are to be added three-fifths of all other 
ah s.” In all its provisions which have 
reference to slaves, they are described and re- 
garded as persons. The idea of their being 
property is carefully and intentionally exclu- 
ded. If they are property at all, therefore, it 
is not by virtue of the Constitution, but of 
local laws, and only within their jurisdiction. 
The local laws of any State are excluded from 
the Territories of the United States, by the ne- 
cessity of the case as well as by the exclusive 
sovereignty conferred upon Congress. 


The Plea of Popular Sovereignty. 


Failing thus to establish the right of the 
slaveholder to carry his slaves as property, by 
virtue of the Constitution, into territory belong- 
ing to the United States, the slaveholding in- 
terest has been compelled to claim, for the in- 
habitants of the Territories themselves, the 
right to provide for excluding or admitting Sla- 
very, a8 @ right inherent in their sovereignty 
over their own affairs. This principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty, as it is styled, was embodied 
in the bills for organizing New Mexico and 
Utah, and is made the substitute for the pro- 
hibition of Slavery in the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which it repealed ; aad the slaveholiing 
interest is now sustained ty the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this new positicn, as it has been in 
all the positions it has successively assumed. 
The principle of popular sovereignty is funda- 
mental in our institutions. No one doubts that 
the people are sovereign over all the Territo- 
ries, as well as over all the States of the Con- 
federacy. But this sovereignty is subject to 
limitation and definition, and can only exist 
within the limitations of the Constitution. The 
People are sovereign in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but their sovereignty may be over- 
ruled by the Senate, or defeated by the veto of 
the President. The States are sovereign; but 
only within certain limits, and in subordination 
to the sovereignty of the nation. Two sover- 
eignties over the same country, and on the same 
pebiest, it is manifest, cannot co-exist; one must 
of necessity exclude the other. But the Con- 
stitution, in express and unmistakable terms, 
makes Congress sovereign over the Territories, 
by conferring upon it power to make “all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting them.” The 
doctrine of popular sovereignty in the people of 
the Territories finds no warrant or support in 
the Constitution. In the language of Mr. Cal- 
houn, “it involves an absurdity; if the sover- 
eignty over the Territories be in their inhabit- 
ants, instead of the United States, they would 
cease to be Territories of the United States the 
moment we permit them to be inhabited.” ‘o 
long as they remain Territories, they age the 

ssion and under the exclusive dominion 
of the United States; and it is for the General 
Government to make such laws for them as 
their welfare, and that of the nation, may re- 
quire. 

We deny that Congress may abdicate a por- 
tion of its authority, and commit to the inhabit- 
ants of a Territory power conferred upon it by 
the Constitution. Such an abdication is an 
abandonment of duty, and cannot be justified 
onthe pretended principle of popular sovereign- 
ty. That principle, indeed, is discarded in the 
very act of Congress in which it is claimed to 
be embodied. If sovereignty exicts, it must be 
exercised through the organized departments of 
Government—the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. But the act to organize the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska prescribes the requi- 
sites of citizenship and the qualifications of 
voters, confers upon the President and Senate 
the appointment of a Governor, who is clothed 
with the veto. power, and of judges by whom 
the common law shall be interpreted. Each 
department of the Government thus rests virtu- 
ally in: the power of the President of the United 
States. To style the small remnant of power 
which such a law leaves to the people “ popular 
sovereignty,” is an abuse of language, and an 
insult to common sense. Yet even this has 
been effectually destroyed, by the invasion of 
armed men, sustained by the General Govern- 
ment in their high-handed endeavor to force 
Slavery into Kansas, against the will of the hardy 
settlers who have pile it their home. 

This whole system of doctrine by which Sla- 
very seeks possession of the Territories of the 
United States, either by asserting the sovereign- 
ty of their inhabitants, or by denying the power 
of Congress to exclude and prohibit Slavery 
from them, is novel and alien to the principles 
and the administration of our Government. 
Congress has always asserted and exercised the 
right of prohibition. It was exercised by the 
vote of the First Congress, in 1789, reaffirming 
the ordinance of the old Confederacy by which 
Slavery was prohibited from the Territory north- 
west of the Ohio river. It was exercised in 
1820, in the prohibition of Slavery from the 
Louisiana Territory north of 36°30’. It was 
exercised in 1848, when Slavery was prohibited 
from the Territory of Oregon. 

Nor is it in the least degree impaired by the 
argument that these Territories, when they be- 
come States, and are admitted into the Union, 
can establish or prohibit Slavery, in their dis- 
cretion. Their rights as States do not begin 
until their obligations as Territories end. The 
Constitution knows nothing of “ inchoate States.” 
Congress has power to make “‘all needful rules 
and regulations” for them as Territories, until 
they are admitted into the Union as members 
of the common Confederacy. 


General Tendency of Federal Legislation on the 
Subject of Slavery. 


In all these snecessive acts, in the admission 
of Missouri and of Arkansas, in the annexation 
of Texas and the provision for admitting four 
new States from her territory, in the war with 
Mexico and the conquest of her provinces, in 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and in 
the cruel war now waged against the people of 
Kansas for vhe extension of Slavery ihto that 
Territory, we trace the foots of a powerful 
interest, aiming at absolute political power, and 
striding onward to a complete ascendency over 
It finds powerful 


allies, and an open field in the political arena, 
for rosecution of its pu Always 
acting as a compact unit, it finds its opponents 


divided by a variety of interests. Partisan alli- 
ances inl personal ambitions have hitherto pre- 


vented ion against its ; and 
net fotling or fearing the-d of their 
Representatives from the free 
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xation of Texas, and 


which was a of its 
d millions have been offer- 
urope is threat- 


questions of public policy, touching vast inter- 
ests and vital rights—questions even of peace 
and of war—made to turn, not upon the require- 
ments of justice and honor, but upon its rela- 
tion to the subject of Slavery—upon the effect 


it will have upon the interest of the slavehold- 
ing class, 
he people of the free States have cherished 


the hope that the efforts made to extend Slave- 
zy, which have fallen under their notice, were 
accidental, and indicative of weakness rather 
than ambition. They have trusted that the sa- 
gacious statesmen of the slaveholding States 
would gradually perceive and acknowledge the 
inconvenience and danger of Slave vy, and would 
take such measures as they might deem wise 
and safe, for its ultimate removal. They have 
feared the effect of ion upon this subj 
relied the good faith and honor of the 
slavebolding States, and believed that time, the 
of population, and the recog- 
nised laws of political and social economy, 
would gradually and peacefully work out the 
extinction of a system so repugnant to justice 
and the national character and welfare, It has 
seemed to them incredible, that in this late age 
when Christianity has for near two thousand 
years been filling the world with its light, and 
when almost every nation on earth but our 
own has abolished chattel slavery, the effort 
should be made, or the wish cherished, by any 
here nm of our people, to make the interest of 
wery minant, and to convert this Re- 
public, the only Government which professes 
to be founded upon human rights, into the 
mightiest slave empire the world has ever seen. 
But it is impossible to deceive ourselves long- 
er. The events of the past two years have dis- 
closed the designs of the slave power, and the 
desperate means it is prepared to use for their 
accomplishment. We cannot shut our eyes 
longer to the fact that the slaveholding interest 
is determined to counteract the tendencies of 
time and of civilization, by its own energy, by 
its bold appropriation of all the powers and 
agencies of the Government, and by the viola- 
tion, if need be, of the most sacred compacts 
and compromises. It is resolved that Slavery 
shall be under the protection of the naticnal 
flag—that it shall no longer be the creature of 
local law, but that it shall stand clothed with 
all the sanctions, and sustained by all the power 
of this great Republic. It is determined that 
the President shall do its bidding, and that 
Congress shall legislate according to its de- 
crees. It is resolved upon the dethronement 
of the principles of Republicanism, and the es- 
tablishment, in their stead, of an Ojrcarcuy, 
bound together by a common interest in the 
ownership of slaves. 

Nér have we any reason to believe that Sla- 
very will be content with this absolute suprem- 
acy over the Federal Government, which it 
has already so well-nigh achieved. On the 
contrary, the dark shadow of its sceptre falls 
upon the sovereignty of the several States, and 
menaces them with dire disaster. South Caro- 
lina, abandoning her once-cherished doctrine of 
State Rights, asserts the Federal supremacy 
over laws made by States, exclusively for the 
protection of their citizens. The State of Vir- 
ginia is contesting, in courts of law, the right 
of the State of New York to forbid the exist- 
ence of Slavery within her limits. A I'edera! 
Court in Pennsylvania has denied the right of 
that State to decree freedom to slaves brought 
by their masters within her borders, and has 
proclaimed that Slavery exists by the law of 
nations. The division of California, and the 
organization of a slave State within her limits, 
have been proposed. A Senator on the floor 
of Congress has urged that the Governmert of 
the United States should no longer restrain, by 
its naval power, the African slave trade, and 
the demand for its restoration is openly made 
by Southern journals and by leading pvblic 
men in the Southern States. 

When these great objects shall have been ac- 
complished—when the States, as well as the 
General Government, shall have become subject 
to the law of Slavery, and when three hundred 
and fifty thousand slaveholders shall hold des- 
potic rule over the millions of this Republic, 
Slavery cannot fail, from the necessity of its na- 
ture, to attempt outrages which will awaken 
storms that will sweep it in carnage from the 
face of the earth. The longer tyranny is prac- 
ticed unresisted, the fiercer and the more dread- 
ful is the resistance which in the end it pro- 


vokes. History is full of instances to prove 
that nothing is so dangerous as a wrong long 
unredressed—that evils, which at the outset 


it would have been easy to remove, by suffer- 
ance become fatal to those through whose in- 
difference and toleration they have increased. 
The tendency of the measures adopted by the 
slaveholding interest to secure its own exten- 
sion, through the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is to give to Congress jurisdiction of the 
general subject; and its representatives must 
be sagacious enough to perceive, that if they es- 
tablish the principle that Congress may inter- 
fere with Slavery for its protection, it may in- 
terfere with it also for its destructicn. If, there- 
fore, they succeed in such an enlargement of 
the power of Congress—having already discard- 
cd the principle of compromise from legisla- 
tion—they must foresee that the natural effect 
of their encroachments upon the rights and 
liberties of the non-slaveholding population of 
the country will be to arouse them to the di- 
rect exercise of the power thus placed in their 
hands. Whether it is safe or wise for that in- 
terest to invite such a contest, we need not here 
cansider. 

The time draws nigh, fellow-countrymen, 
when you will be called upon to decide upon 
the policy and the principles of the General 
Government. Your votes at the approaching 
Presidential election will determine whether 
Slavery shall continue to be the paramount and 
controlling influence in the Federal Adminis- 
tration, or whether other rights and other in- 
terests shall resume the degree of considera- 
tion to which they are entitled. The issue is 
upon us by no act of ours, and it cannot be eva- 
ded. Under a profound conviction of impend- 
ing dangers, the grounds whereof we have now 
set forth, we call upon you to deliver the Con- 
stitution and the Union from the subjugation 
which threatens both. Holding, with the late 
Mr. Calhoun, that “the obligation to repel ag- 


abstaining from making aggression, and that 
the party which submits to it, when it can be 
resisted, is not much less guilty and responsi- 
ble for consequences than that which makes 
it,” we invoke a surrender of all party preju- 
dices and all personal feelings, and a cordial 
and earnest union for the vindication of rights 
and liberties which we cannot surrender with- 
out degradation and shame. We summon you 
to send delegates, in numbers three times as 
large as your representation in Con , to 
meet in Convention at Philadelphia, on the 17th 
day of June next, to nominate candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency of the 
United States. Let them come prepared to 
surrender all personal preferences, and all 
sectional or local views—resolved only to make 
such nominations and to take such action as 
shall advance the principles we hold and the 
purposes we seek to promote. Disclaiming 
any intention to interfere with Slavery in the 
States where it exists, or to invalidate those 
portions of the Constitution by which it is re- 
moved from the national control, let us prevent 
the General Government from its ascndency, 
bring back its administration to the principles 
and the practice of its wise and illustrious 
founders, and thus vindicate the Constitutién 
and the Union, and secure the blessings of 
Lizerty to ourselves and our posterity. 

We do therefore declare to the people of the 
United States, as objects for which we unite in 
political action : 

1, We demand and shall attempt to secure 
the repeal of all laws which allow the introduc- 
tion of Slavery into Territories once 


to Freedom, and resist by every constitu- 
tional means the existence of Slavery in any of 


the Tet. itories of the United ag 

by ever means 
an Ls sogh see A pd constitutional 
and mauly resistance to the usurped auth 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
1856, 
New Type! New Paper!! New Writers! {| 
Circulation 23,000! 


THE INDEPENDENT will this year be conduct 
the same corps of Editors which ot heretofore ach, 
so high a i 
a tinge hed for th 

stinguished for their ability and talents. Som 

rs are also engaged, in addition to the following din 
Regular Contributors. 
REV. GEORGE B. CH D.D., 
REV. HENRY WARD B HER, 
GOV. LOUIS KOSSUTH. 
MWRS HARRIET BEECH 
" ER 
MRS. Il. C. KNIGHT, Rai 
Mr, CHARLES L. BRACE, 
r. REN Cc 
Dr. SOLG — 
MINNIE MYRTLE, 
ANNIE H., 
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And numerous others 


Correspondents 
From all sections of the U; 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Hol 
tribute to enrich the columns of THIS JOU 


Prices Current and Market Reports 
Will continue to be made by the same com 
J , pete nt 
which have heretofore conducted this Pree seme oe 
paper, and which have the past year given such marke; 
satisfaction to the farmimg and trading portion ef our «,), 


ecribers. 
Talent Engaged. 


No expense will be spared te secure every variety of 
talent which can enrich and enhence the value of this 
journal. The aim and ambition of the proprietors has 
been, and stil! is, regardless of expense, to secure in iy 
editors, contributors, and correspondents, the very highes 
order of talent, and to furnish to subscribers a Paper 
which, in point of ability and value in every department, 
should be wnequalled by any other religious journal pub. 
lished. They believe that in these respects they have sue. 


ceeded. 
To the Religious Public. 


To those of them who wish to take a religiou 
would be g leave to say, that if they will oom are TAK LN 
DEPENDENT with any other paper, and i they desire g 
periodical of literary merit, one that will independent) 
discuss the great questions ef the day from a religio 


ter, we are satisfied that multitudes of them will not hew- 
tate to give this journal a trial. 


Our Circulation 
Is, we are happy to say, increasing with a rapidity entire. 


in this country or Europe! Since 1st January, 1856, jr 
has received an addition of over 


Kight Thousand! 

Terms.—By mail, $2 per annum, in advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken, 91 
one shilling per line, each insertion. . -_ 

Money sent by mail is at our risk. 

Office No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 

JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 
January 5, 1856. Oh 


THE MORMONS AT HOME, 
DESCRIPTIVE OF A TOUR THROUGH 
KANSAS AND UTAH, 
AND A RESIDENCE AT THE 


GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. 


One volume,12mo. Price, 75 cents. 
+ gy Oe oy of this work have appeard in Putnam's 
Monthly, under the title of Life Among the Mormons 
and have been received by the Press and the public with 
the strongest evidence of commendation and interest. The 
facilities enjoyed by the author for apprehending the gen- 
eral public polity of the Mormon leaders, and for obsery- 


family life of the people, were such as to secure for her te. 
port p. culiar and permanent value. 

We add some opinions of the Press on that portion 4 
the work that appears.in Putnam's Monthly : 


and the writer paints to the life the fearful wickedness of 
the dreary infidelity and sensual enormities of Mormonion 


Pandemonium has no spot in Christendom where iniquity 
is carried on more perfectly in a wholesale way than in 
Utah Valley. A heathen once turned away in disgust from 


the Paphian orgies at Cyprus, and said the Cyprians had 
defied lust; but Brigham Young and his gang eculd give 
lessons to the Paphian priests.” — Louisville Journal 


_ “The picture of the loathsome den of the unclean bess 
in the Salt Lake Valley is drawn by a lady’s modes tw 
lively pencil.”—Burlington Daily Free Press. 


New York Tribune. 


DIX & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
480 321 Broadway, New York 








CINCINNATI RETREAT FOR THE IN. 
SANE 


rf charge of EDWARD MEAD, M. D., Editor of tv 
American Psychological Journal, Leciurer on Insaniy 
and Forensic Medicine, late Professor of Obstetrics, ani 
formerly of Materia Medica, &c. 

This institution is open for the reception of patients It 
is a select establishment, presenting superior edvantages 
None but quiet patients are admitted. ‘The long experi- 
ence of the Superintendent as a practitioner and teacher 
affords a guaranty of kindly care and the most snecesefu) 
treatment. : 

Terms made known on application to Dr. MEAD, Cin- 
cinnati, Onio. 47a 








FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 


Washington County, New York. 

UPERB Brick Buildings, well finished and farnished 

Twenty Professors and Teachers. Ladies’ Depar- 
ment, with all the advantages of the best Female Colleges. 
Superior facilities in Languages, Music, and Painting 
Board, Washing, Fuel. Furnished Room, Incidentals, nd 
Tuition in Common English, for fourteen weeks, in aé- 
vance, $30.40. Reduced fare from Troy and Castleton, on 
the first and last day of each term. {J 7- Spring Term opens 
March 27th, 1856. Scores have been necessarily rejected 
the present Term, by their failure to make timely applic® 
tion. Apply, for Rooms or Catalogues, to the rincipal, 
“Rev. Joseph E. King, A. M., Fort Edward Institute, 
New York.” : 476 





A. ZAPPONE, 


OR the tenth year instructor in this place, of French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c., &c., Pennsylvanta Avente, 
No. 53, First Ward, 476 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, © 


For the alleviation of 


Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, Colde, 
and similar affections of the throat. 


HERE are no particular directions to be observed in 
the use of these Lozenges; they can be used accord- 
ing to the severity of the case. By taking one or two pre 
vious to the exercise of speaking or singing, and the same 
quantity after such exercise, Public Speakers and Vocal: 


voice, and allaying any irritation of the throat, whether pto- 
duced by cold or unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
Sold in Washington by J. B. Moore; Baltimore, Oole- 
man & Rodgers; and by Druggists generally in all large 
cies. 479 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


HESE Machines operate upon an entirely new pri 

ciple, using no shuttle, but one needle, and iwi 
threads. They Seve been in operation in the hands 0 
families and manufacturers sufficiently Jong to give them 
a thorough trial, and have given entire satisfaction. 

They are very simple in construction, and highly orna- 
éeiual as well as useful, fitted to adorn a lady's parlor, 
or occupy a less i position in the shop of le 
artisan. “ 
It has been our object to furnish a Machine that wow 
be relestts to FAMILY USE, as well as to the wants 
of Tailors, Dress and Cloak Makers, Shirt anc 
Manufacturers, &c. We are confident that our Mac * 
‘an their present form are the best ever o' to 
public. , ; 5 ll 
Thousands of families can testify to their merits Ae 
kinds of Family Sewing, while Shirt and Collar Man > 
turers freely acknowledge their superiority over allo 
for their work. " : hile 
An examination of the Machines is respectfully 80" 
ed, at our Offices— 

No. 343 Broadway, New York. 
13 St. Charles street, New Orleans. 
126 Baltimore sireet, Baltimore. s 
38 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
122 Market street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
3 Albany street, Troy, New York. 
488 Seventh street, Washington, D.C. 
63 Court street, Boston. 
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Dear Broruer: I feel it to be my duty to bear my tes 


mony to the efficacy of your infallible = er ost 
used it for years, for complaints of the ot 
Bowels, having formerly been subject to i a oe 
of Diarrhea and Cholere seagneneee apap : der 
t had occasion 

Lah complaint it having perfeetly restored my 
Tire pve F severe mre ve Gaye oo: * 

uch a pain in my back, oa 
nights, tt could get no rest. 1 demanded of my phy 
cian, after several things had been tried, to 
thing to relieve my bac and head of ot a 
bathe, and wait till the Ague wore o! Srp gee 
wear away. I had too much pain 10 eee Pal Killer.” 
and got 2 26 cent botile of te a vege e Pain 








The ation was made last ni at about nine orelork, 
inht’s rest. ave reco 
phat octal have travelled a good deal—a 
it has given universal satisfaction where it has 
according to directions. Yours, ratefa : 
Pastor of Baptist Chureh, Troy, Ohio 

Mr. Perry Davis. “ 
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stand-point, a paper containing religious reading for the 7 
family, besides a large and varied amount of other ma. (am 


ly unexampled in the history of the religious press, either 
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By Mrs. B. G. Ferris, wife of the late U.S. Secretary for Via. § 


ing the effect of this polity upon the interior social and | 


“ Life Among the Mormons is continued in this number, © 


“The problem of theoretic government in Utah is ea sub- 
ject just now absorbing public concernment. It is forte 
nate that it has engaged the able pen of the writer, who 
brings to her aid discrimination and impartiality.”—New 
York Herald. 

“ The paper of Life Among the Mormons recounting the 
details of an actual visit to the Salt Lake Settlement dur- 
ing the past winter, promises a record of much-needed in- 
formation, by an intelligent and accurate observer.”—New 
York Express. 

“ Life Among the Mormons,is a seasonable sketch of § 
manners and eusiom< among the Latter-Day Suints."— 
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